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Fistoky OF THE WAR. 
BY ROBERT R HOWISON. 
Author of a Mistery of Virginia. 
VOLUME SECOND. 
(Copy-right secured.) 
CHAPTER I. 


Kentucky—Her population—Shives—Her 
attitude unfavorable to the South— 
Causes—Proposed Riverine League— 
Compromises—Henry Clay—Neutrality 
—Generals Buckner and McCleilan— 
Insidious policy ef the Federal Govern- 
ment—Legislature of Kentucky— “aith- 
less—Federals occupy her soil—eneral 
Polk's offer—Oppression—Flight of 
Kentucky patriots--Ex-Governor More- 
head seizedEscape of Judge Monroe-— 
Breckenridge-—Marshal|--Breckenridge s 
address—Provisional Government— 
Kentucky admitted to the Southern 
Confederacy—General Albert Sidney 
Johnston—Comes Overland from Cali- 
fornia—Confederate success in Mesilla 
-Valley—Arizona Territory—Gen. John- 
ston takes Command of Department of 
Kentucky and Tennessee—Conflicts— 
Gen. Zollicoffer—Capt. John H. Mor- 
gan—Battle of Belmont—Federals at 
first Suecessful—Re-establishment of 
Confederate Lines—Defeat and Disas- 
ters of the Federals—Bridge Burning in 
East Tennessee—James Keelan, the 
hero of Srawberry Plains—Federals 
Advance against Piketon—Bull : Nel- 
son—Wild Cat Stampede—Fight at 
Woodsonville—Success of Gen. Mar- 
shal! at Prestonsburg—Battle of Somer- 
set—Confederates Defeated—Death of 
Gen. Zollicoffer—Insufficiency of South- 
ern Forces under Gen. Johnston—Igno- 
‘rance of the People on*the Subject— 
Formidable Preparations of the Fed- 
erals—Gun-Boate—Commodore Foote— 
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_Armies—Buell—Grant—Fert Henry— 
Wretched Position—Fort Donelson— 
Gen. Tilghman—Attack on Fort Hen- 
ry~Gallant Defence—Surrender—Gens. 
Floyd, Pillow, Buckner—Forces at Don- 
elson—Approach or the Enemy—Their 
Overwhelming numbers—Battle of the 
Trenches—-Federals Repulsed—Gun- 
Boat Attaek—Severe fire of the Con- 
federate Batteries—Fleet Repulsed— 
Consultation and Plan of Southern Gen- 
erals—Battle of Dover—Bloody Con~ 
fict—Seathern Seccess—Exhausted 
Condition of the Southern Troops—Sus- 
render of Fort Denelson—Escape ot 
Generals Floyd and Pillow—Col. For- 
rest—Confederates Evacuate Colum- 
bus-—Gen. Johnston Retreate—Capture 
of Nashvite—Gun-Boat Raid to’ Flo- 
rence—Burnside Expedition—Roanoke 
{sland—Captured— Edenton—Elizabeth 
City—Gioom and Despondency in the 
South—Permanent Constitution and 
Government of the Confederate States— 
President Davis’ Inaugural Address— 
Hope Revived. 

From tke opening of the revolution, the 
State of Kentucky had assumed an atti- 
tude which, if not positively hostile, was 
certainly neither cordial nor supporting 10 
her Southern sisters, Her agricultural pro- 
ducts were nearly identical with those of 
her mother, Virginia. Her population, in 
1860, was about one million, one hundred 
and sixty thousand, of whom two hundred 
and twenty-six thousand (fully one-fifth 
part) were slaves.a It might reasonably 
have been expected that she would 
promptly array herself on the side of those 
who sought to protect the rights of the 
South against the lawless aggressions «f 
Abolitionism. But various causes had 
brought a large pastof her people into a 
state of mind unfaverable to any decisive 





a Am. Almanaé, 1861. 243. 
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measures for seceding from the former 
Union and taking up arms against the Lin- 
coln Govetnment. 

Her central and geographical position 
exposed hér in a pecnliar manner to as- 
saults from the North. Separated only by 
the meanders of the Ohie river for‘a dis- 


‘tance of five hundred and si#ty miles from 


the populous Free States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, she was subject to invasion 
at any time,and at numerous peints by 
hosts of armed pillagers. It cannot be 
doubted that this hazard wrought its effect 
in urging her authorities to seek neutrality 
and peace rather than war. Gevernor Ma- 
goffin Dad, with promptnesa and spirit, in- 
formed Mr. Lincoln that Kentucky would 
furnish no troops against the seeeded 
States, and in many other acts had shewed 
his sympathy with the South. Yet he was 
anxious to save Kentucky from the herrors 
of war, and at one time sought to conduct 
to a suecessful issue, negotiations for a 
“ Riverine. League” with the States bor- 
dering on the Ohio, the object of which 
was to secure ali the parties to it from 
molestation and bloodshed.a It was aatu- 
ral that Kentucky should wish to avoid 
invasion and the wasting of war. 

Yet Virginia had encountered the same 
risks, and when principle required it, had 
boldly faced the storm, Neither can we 
suppose that timidity and unmanly fear 
were the prevailing motives with the gal- 
lant race inhabiting Kentucky—a people 
who, for nearly a century, had been pro- 
verbial for daring and chivalry. We must 
seek explanation in other causes: 

For many years the prevailing political 
views in Kentucky had inclined her to 
compromise as to every question affecting 
the stability of the Union. Her great and 
brilliant statesman, Henry Clay, was the 
father of the three compromises which 
had prevented dissolution at a time when 
it might perhaps have been effected with- 
out a bloody war. These were the Mis- 
souri Bill of 1821, the Compromise Tariff 
Bill of 1830, and the scheme of settlement 
after the Mexican war in 1850, to all of 
which we have already alluded. His in- 





aThe details of this plan are in the 
Whig, April 29—May 2, 





fluence in moulding opinion in his State 
was powerful. Kentucky was really di- 
vided upon the questien of continuing 
the institution of slavery within her ber- 
ders. A scheme of gradual emancipation 
under requirement of law, had been pro- 
mulgated, and Mr. Clay spoke and wrote 
in its favor. It wasindeed defeated when 
brought to the test of the popular vote. A 
large majority of the people of Kentucky 
shewed their goed sense in wishing te 
keep an‘institution so conservative of alt 
that is valuable in republican society, but 
it eannot be doubted that the influerf€e of 
Mr. Clay, and of the large number of his 
people who thought with him on the sub- 
ject, had weakened the arms of the advo- 
cates of slavery. 

An enthusiastic and persistent love of 
the Union was one of the most prominent 
traits in the character of this highly intel- 
lectual man. He was national and Amer- 
ican in all his feelings. While he ‘de- 
nounced abolitionism on the one side, he 
was equally severe against nullification 
and secession on the other. Hed he lived’ 
to see the dangerous progress of the Aboli- 
tion party, and the measures by which 
they were seeking to annihilate the rights 
of the South, itcan hardly be doubted that 
his chivalrous nature would have urged 
him to take the side of the threatened and 
the oppressed, and that, with John Bell, of 
Tennessee, he could have proclaimed him- 
self arebel against the Lineoln usurpation. 
But he died before the plans of the Black 
Republieans were developed, and unhap- 
pily he left no statesmen of his own schoo! 
behind him ‘in Kentucky, of stature high 
enough to see that the Union was no lon- 
ger possible, when the most sacred pledges: 
on which it was founded, were all vio- 
lated by the North. We have seen that 
John J. Crittenden had fallen far below 
the exigencies of the crisis. After the 
battle of Manassas, he had introduced # 
resolution into the Northern Congress that 
the object of the war was to preserve the 
Union as it was, wnder the Constitution, and 
he voted for the bills appropriating five 
hundred millions of dollars and calling 
ovt five hundred thousand men.a Yet 





aSketch of his speech at Columbus. 
Examiner, Aug. 16, 1861. 
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afterwards, when he saw the plainest pro-) 
visions of the Constitution violated by 
Lincoln and his War Cabinet, the habeas 
corpus denied, freedom of speech sup- 
pressed, the press bound in chains, arbi- 
trary arrests daily made, people’s* houses 
searched and robbed without law, and a 
military despotism established, he con- 
tinued to uphold the war and prostitute 
his failing powers to the purposes of 
Northern usurpation. Others in his State 
were equally inconsistent and unpatriotic. 
The position first taken by the public 
authorities of Kentucky, was that of neu- 
trality. Her Legislature passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that shé would remain 
neutral in the contest pending, and would 
not permit the troops of either party to 
pass over or occupy her soil for belligerent 
purposes.a@ Far as this atti:ude fell below 
the hopes of the Confederate States, they 
would have acquiesced in and sacredly 
respected it, had the Kentucky authorities 
maintained it. But Abraham Lincoln 
openly denounced it, declaring that it “re- 
cognized no fidelity to the Constitution, 
and no obligation to maintain the Union.) 
His purpose not to respect it Was apparent, 
and was soon manifested by deeds. 
Surrounded on all ‘sides by the signs of 
approaching war, Governor Magoffin saw 
the importance of military preparation in 
his State, and aceordingly, under the sanc— 
tion of law, he authorized the enrolling of 
a volunteer carps, and assigned to their 
commend Simon Bolivar Buckner, with 
the commission of Brigadier General. He 
was a gallant and accomplished officer—a 
graduate of West Point, and in the subse- 
quent seenes of the war rose to just dis- 
tinction. He sought to maintain ia good 
faith the neutral attitude assumed by his 
State, and for this reason put himself in 
communication with the Federal General 
McClellan, whom he had long known.’ By 
the suggestion of McClellan, General 
Buckner visited him at his residence in 
Cincinnati, on or about tbe 5th day of June, 
1861, arid in the presence of a citizen of 
Kentucky,’ they held a conference as to 
her position and wishes. The result was, 





a Nashville Union. Dispatch, July 11th, 
1861. : 
b Message. July 4, 1861. 


a distinet verbal arrangement that Federal 
troops should not occupy the soil of Ken- 
tucky unless she was first imvaded by 
Confederates, that if so invaded, General 
Buckner should use his forces to drive 
back the invaders, and if he failed, or was 
unable to do so, then Féderal troops should 
be sent to aid him, but should be immedi- 
ately withdrawn when the invaders were 
repelled. Such was the agreement made 
by McClellan, and afterwards acknow- 
ledged and confirmed by him in an inter- 
view with General Buckner, Judge Bigger, 
and Col]. Bulloek, held on the 13th of June, 
at Cairo,in Tlinois.a This arrangement, 
if faithfully observed, would have secured 
Kentucky’s neutrality at least for a time. 

But when McClellan reacked Grafton, in 
Virginia, he found that his proposed policy 
would not be acceptable to the Lincoln 
Government, and therefore prepared to 
repudiate. In answer to a telegram from 
a Federal Navy efficer at Louisville, he 
said‘ “ My interview with Gen. Buckner 
was personal, not official. It was solicited 
by him more than once. «I made no stipu- 
lation on the part of the General Govern- 
ment, and regarded his promise to drive 
out the Confederate troops as the only 
result of the interview. His letter gives 
his own views, not mine.”b The subter- 
fuge involved in this letter is apparent. 
It is true that in his interview with Buck- 
ner, McClellan ‘had declared that he could 
only state his own views, and purposes, as 
a nrilitary commander, and not those of 
his Governmeat. But he knew that Buck- 
ner relied on them as a recognition of the 
neutrality of Kentucky, and would never 
have rested content with an agreement 
binding him to drive out Confederate 
forces while the Federal Government was 
at liberty to flood Kentucky with its own 
troops. A question of veracity was thus 
raised, which the world can easily decide, 
On the one side are four witnesses—men 
of truth and honor, whose word has never 
been impeached ; on the other side is one 
witness, who, in his own official reports, 
has published deliberate falsehoods. 





a Read the statements of S. B. Buckner, 
Sam’! Gill, J. M. Bigger and E. J. Bullock. 
Dispatch, Sept. 19th, 





b Telegram. Whig, June 29th. 
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Anxious by every means in his power 
to secure the neutrality of Kentucky, Gen. 
Buekner obiined an interview with Pre- 
sident Lincoln, in which he addressed that 
officer in respectful but earnest language, 
vindicated the rights of his State, remind- 
ed him that.in his own message of the 4th 
of July he had confessed that in several 
particulars he had violated the Constitu- 
tion, denied that he had any right to ask 
Kentucky to aid him im such violation, 
and insisted that if the President was jus- 
tified for such acts by the plea of necessi- 
ty, much more was his State justified by 
necessity in taking an attitude of neutral- 
ny @ 

Mr. Lingoln gave him no promise, and, 
indeed, no direct answer of any kind. But 
two days afterwards, on the 10th of July, 
he furnished to him, through Mr. Critten- 
den, a written paper,in which he said 
that he conceived it to be his duty to sup- 
press an eXisting insurrection ;. that he 
wished to do so with the least possibie 
disturbance or annoyance to well disposed 
people anywhere ; chat, so far, he had not 
sent an armed force into Kentucky, and 
had no present purpose to do se, but did not 
mean to say anything that might embar- 
rass him thereafter in what might seem to 
be his duty.6 


Yet, at the very time this assurance was | 


made, Abraham Lincoln knew that one of 


favor: stood. The people approved this 
platform, and in good faith voted for mer 
who held out to them promises to sustain 
and strengthen it. But, in the meantime, 
\the wily intriguers of Mr. Lineoln’s gov- 
erument were at work ; the war had fully 
opened; paper money in abundance was 
beginning to work ; eontracts for 
‘mules, hemp and lumber, were scattered 
with lavish, bet diseriminating band, 
jamong the Union patrists of Kentucky ; 


and wher the election came,a large ma- 


rieh 





jority of men were returned who had pro- 
fessed before the people their fidelity to 
the neutral faith, but who, in reality, were 
prepared to throw the whole power of the 
' State, as far as they could wield it, in favor 
of Lincoln and his bloody war against the 
South. 


No stronger evidence of secret inter- 
‘ , y . = 

vention, by agencies of the Washington 
government, this Kentucky election, 
can be given than the subsequent course 
of Mr. Lincoln’s minions. After the re-, 
turns were made, they threw off the mask, 
}and no longer attempted to conceal theis 


in 





| purpose to oecupy Kentucky with a mili- 
|\tary force, to recruit her people for their 
armies, and use her forests for building 
|gun-boats, her rivers for transposting 
}troops, her harvests and grass prairies for 
feeding their men and horses and her 


roads and mountains for marching invad- 


his. confidential officers, wish his own full | 


ing columns vpon the Confederate States. 
assent, was about to proceed to Kentucky, | 


Before a sing!e Southern company had oe- 


to recruit troops on her soil and from her| 


people, to serve in his war against the 
South ; and.soon afterwards Union troops 
raised in East Tennessee were marched 
unto her borders, by directions from the 
War Department in Washington.c No 
part of the system of fraud and falsehood 
practised by the Lincoln government was 
more dishonoring than that in relation to 
Kentucky. 

A new election was about to be held for 
members of her Legislature. The plat- 
form of neutrality was that on which most 
of the candidates who sought the popular 





a Gen. Buckner’s statement, September 
12, 1861. 


b DSem. signed J, J. C., July 10, 1861. 
Gea. Buckner’s statement. 


c Gen. Backner’s statement. 


cupied her soil, the town of Paducah, im 
|Kentneky, was invaded by a force of Fed- 
|eral troops from Cairo, and a camp had 
been established near Lexington, called 
“Camp Dick Robinson,” in which me 
were recruited—some Kentucky, 
some from East Tennessse, and many from 
Ohio, who were afterwar’s *! 


from 
rown into 
the Northern brigades, and openly used 
against the Confederate causea The rea- 
son of this unmasking is obvious. Lin- 
coln’s agents knew that they had secured a 
subservient majority in the Kentucky 
Legislature, while the honest fiiends of 
the Souta, both in and out of the State, 
were looking for 


neutrality from men 





a Compare statements in Hickman 


(Ky.) Courier .and Examiner, Sept. 6th, 
7th, 9th, 20th. 
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elected by pledging themselves to observe 
it. , 

‘ It-soon became evident to the Confele- 
rate authorities that their enemies had no 
intention "te respect the neutral rights of 
Kentucky, aid intended to use her soil as 
the most convenient base of their invasion 
of the South. It was, moreover, evident 
that her own government either eould not 
or would not prevent these movements, 
Hence it became necessary to anticipate 
them. Brig. Gen. Felix K. Zollicoffer, of 
Tennessee, on the 14th of September, oc- 
ecupied the mountain passes at Cumber- 
land, and the three long mountains in 
flarlan and Knox counties, Kentucky, 
through which an 
Federals had been threatening for weeks 
to march from Hoskins’ cross-roads. And 
on the 3rd of September Gen. Leonidas 
Polk advanced with part of his forces, and 
took possession of Hickman, Chalk Banks, 
and the town of Columbus, in Kentucky. 
Columbus lies immediately on the Missis- 
sippi, just “above Wolf Island, and not 
more than eighteen miles below Cairo, 
being, in fact, immediately on the direct 
road of penetration to the North Western 
region of Tennessee. His move was not 
a moment too soon. The Federal General, 
Ulysses 8. Grant, left Cairo to seize Padu- 
cah before Gen. Polk occupied Columbus, 
and in taking possession of that town, the 
Confederates anticipated, by only one kour, 
an intended move of their enemies to 
seize the same point.a 

Nearly at the same time with this move- 
ment, the Legislature of Kentucky met in 
Frankfort. Qne of their first acts was the 
passage of resolutions, by the Senate, to 
ascertain the facts as to the occupation of 
the State by the Confederate and Federal 
forces. In answer to enquiries accompa- 
nying a copy of these resolutions, General 
Polk replied that the Confederate States 
would have been bound by their own 
principles to respect, and would have re- 
spected the neutrality of Kentucky, had 
her own government maintained it. But 
they had not done so. They had departed 
from it, to the injury of the Southern 





a Address of Hon. J. C. Breckinridge to 
the people of Kentucky, October 8, 1861. 
Whig, Oct. 19. 


invading column of 





cause, by permitting the seizure of the 
property of the citizens of the Confederacy 
at Paducah by the Federals; by voting 
men and money, through her members of 
the United States Congress, to carry on 
war against the South; by allowing the 
Federal government to cut timber from her 
forests, for the purpose of building armed 
boats to invade the Southem States; and 
by permitting not only her own people, 
but the peopie of other States, to be en- 
listed in her territory, and armed by the 
Federal government, for offensive warfare 
against the Confederates. These causes 
fully justified his movement. But, with 
the utmost fairness, Gen. Polk made a dis- 
tinct offer, that he would withdraw the 
Confederate troops ftom Kentucky, and 
pledge the faith of his government that 
they would not again oceupy her soil, pro- 
vided that Kentucky would agree that the 
Federal troops should be withdrawn si- 
multaneously, with a similar guaranty that 
they should not be allowed in the future to 
enter or occupy any part of the State.a 
This honest offer, like the touch of the 
spear of Ithuriel, unmasked the Kentucky 
Legislature. They had already, by a for- 
mal vote, sanctioned the entrance of 
Nerthern troops into Frankfort.b These 
were commanded by Robert Anderson, 
the same Kentuckian who had surren- 
dered Fort Sumter. 
dier General. 


He was now a Briga- 
The Legislature, at the 
time that they invited an armed force to 
take possession of their capital, enacted 
the farce of declaring that no person 
should be touchéd in his life, liberty or 
property, on account of his political opin- 
ions. Yet, on the same day, Federal 
agents seized the presses, types and pa- 
pers of the Louisvitle Courter, for no other 
offence than the brave advocacy of South- 
ern rights by the editorc And within 
three days thereafter, many prominent 
citizens of Kemtucky were arrested and 
hurried to Northern prisons, while others 
were compelled to leave their homes and 


fly to the friendly asylum of the Confede- 
rate States, to avoid the horrible tyranny 
now set up by the Northern government, 


a General Polk’s letter to John M. John- 
son, Chairman, &c., Sept. 9, 1861. 

b Resolution of Sept. 8, 

c Breckinridge’s address, Oct. 8. 
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"aided by their own faithless’ representa- 


tives. 

It is remarkable, that at the time that 
these scenes were passing in Kentucky, 
the Federal military were seizing all the 
members of the Legislature of Maryland 
who were suspected of sympathy for the 
Southern cause. No criminal acts were 
charged against them. Fear of what they 
might do was the pretext of the tyrant. 
They were-seized as fast as they arrived 
in Baltimore, on their way to Frederick, 
and consigned. to Fort Warren or Lafay- 
ette. Many were arrested after theif arri- 
val atthe place of meeting. Simon Came- 
ron, the Northern Secretary of War, issued 
the order ‘for this despotic outrage in the 
following terms: 


War Department, Sept. 11, 1861. 
General—The passage of.any act of se- 
cession by the Legislature of Maryland 
must be prevented. If necessary, all, or 
any part ef the members, must be arrested. 
Exercise your own judgment as to the 
time and manner, but do the work eilec- 
tively. 
Very respectfully, 
Your ob’d’t serv’t, 
Suton CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 
To Major General N. P. Banxs., 


Generals McClellan, Banks and Dix all 
zealously cp-operated in urging forward 
their subordinates to this work.a Thus a 
free Legislature in Maryland was broken 
up, while a slavish Legislature in Kentucky 
was kept organized to do the despot’s bid- 
ding. : 

Many members of the Kentucky Senate 
and lower House, true to the South, left 
their homes, and became exiles with other 
patriots. But enough temained to make a 
quorum. They threw themselves and all 
of their State that they could influence 
into Lincoln’s arms. They passed a reso- 
lution peremptorily requiring the Confede- 
rate troops to withdraw from their soil. 
They enacted a law of pains and penal- 
ties, denouncing death, imprisonment, for- 
feitures and fines against all who should 
oppose the, Federal government. No 





a Examiner, Sept. 23. The whole cor- 
respondence and proceedings appear in 
the Sentinel, Oct. 20, 1863. 





longer deterred by policy, the Northern 
agents made daily arrests, and soon it was 
felt that no man who intended to act or 
speak for the South was safe. Prominent 
among those arrested was George W. 
Morehead, Ex-Governor of the | State. 
Many of the noblest and best of her citi- 
zens, the venerable and the gifted, left 
Kentucky, and. by circuitous routes 
reached the Confederacy, hunted at nu- 
merous points by the spies and agents of 
the Federals. Ameng these refugees was 
Judge Thomas B. Monroe. who for thirty 
years had been United States District 
Judge in Kentucky, venerated for his 
learning and purity, and who now left his 
officehis support and his home, because 
he loved liberty aud right more than all 
other things. His sons were in the South- 
ern armies. John C. Breckinridge, Hum- 
phrey Marshall, Geo. W. Johnson, Robert 
Moore, William F. Sims, H. C. Burnett, 
William Preston, and a host of others, left 
their State at the same period, but only to 
consult and band together in the resolve 
that they would neither lay down arms 
nor cease their efforts until Kentucky was 
disenthralled. Messrs. Breckenridge and 
Marshall. came to Richmond—were: ap- 
pointed Brigadier Generals in the Confed- 
erate service, and speedily returned, to 
lead, in the armies of the South, men who 
were battling for independence. 

On assuming his new position, General 
Breckenridge issued an address to the peo- 
ple of Kentucky, parts of which present 
the facts of the times so vividly, that His- 
tory adopts them. He said: “The Fede- 
ral government—the creature—has set it- 
self above the oreator. The atrocious dee- 
trine is announeed by the President, and 
acted upon, that the States derive their 
vower from the Federal government, and 
may be suppressed on any pretence of 
military necessity.’ “Everywhere the 
civil has given way tothe military power. 
The fortresses of the country are filled 
with victims seized without warrant of 
law, and ignorant of the cause of-their im- 
prisonment. The legislators of States and 
other public officers are seized while in 
the discharge of their official duties, taken 
beyond the limits of their respective 
States, ahd imprisoned in the forts of the 
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gress ratifies the usurpations of the Presi- 
dent, and proceeds to complete the de- 
struction of the Constitution. History will 
declare that the, annals of legislation do 
not contain laws’so infamous as those en- 
acted at the fast session. They sweep 
away every vestige of public and personal 
liberty, while they confiscate the property 
of a nation containing ten millions of peo- 
ple.” “The great mass of the Northern 
people seem anxious to sunder every safe- 
guard of freedom; they eagerly offer to the 
government what no European monarch 
would dare to demand. The President 
and his Generals are unable to pick up 
the liberties of the people as rapidly as 
they are thrown at their feet.” 


“ General Anderson, the military Dictator 
of Kentucky, announces, in one of his 
proclamations, that he will arrest no one 
who does not act, write or speak in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Lincoln’s Government. It 
would have-completed the idea if he had 
added, or think in opposition to it. Look 
at the condition of our State under the rule 
of our new protectors. They have sup- 
pressed the freedom of speech and of the 
press. They seize people by military force 
on mere suspicion, and impose on them 
oaths unknown tothe laws. Othercitizens 
they imprison without warrant, and carry 
them out of the State, so that the writ of 
habea’s corpus cannot reach them. Every 
day foreign armed bands are making 
seizures among the people. Hundreds of 
citizens, old and young, venerable magis- 
trates, whose lives have been distinguished 
by the love of the people, have been com- 
pelled to fly from their homes and families 
to escape imprisonment and exile atthe 
hands of Northern and German soldiers 
under the Srders of Mr. Lincoln and his 
military subordinates. While yet holding 
an important political trust, confided by 
Kentucky, I was compelled to leave my 
home and family or suffer imprisonment 
and exile. If it is asked why 1 did not 
meet the arrest and seek a trial, my an- 
swer is, that I would have welcomed an 
arrest te be followed by a Judge and Jury, 
but you well know that I could not have 
secured these constitutional rights. I woula 
have been transported beyond tlfe State to 





languish in some Federal fortress during 
the pleasure of the oppressor.” __ 

“ Witness the fate of Morehead and his 
Kentucky associates, in their distant and 
gloomy prison.’ “He is a citizen and 
native of Kentucky. As a member of the 
Legislature, Speaker of the House, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Ashland 
District, and Governor of the State, you 
have known, trusted and honored him, 
during a public service of a quarter of a 
century. He is eminent for his ability, his 
amiable character and his blameless life. 
Yet this man, without indictment, without 
warrant, without accusation, but by the 
orders of President Lincoln, was seized at 
midnight in his own house, and in the 
midst of his family was led through the 
streets of Louisville, as I am informed, 
with his hands crossed and pinioned be- 
fore him; was carried out of the State and 
district, and now lies a prisoner in a for- 
tress in New York harbor, a’ thousand 
miles away.” “I would speak of these 
things with the simple solemnity which 
their magnitude demands, yet it is difficul 
to restrain the expression of a-just indig 
nation while we smart under such enor- 
mities. Mr. Lincoln has thousands of sol- 
diers on our soil, nearly all from the North 
and most of them foreigners, whom he 
employs as his instruments to do these 
things. But few Kentuckians have en- 
listed under his standard, for we are not 
yet accustomed to his peculiar form of 
liberty.” a 

Assured that the people of Kentucky 
were no longer now represented by her 
false and slavish Legislature at Frankfort, 
her patriot leaders took measures to calla 
Sovereignty Convention of Delegates from 
all counties who would elect or appoint 
them. This Convention met at Russell- 
ville, in Logan county, on the 19th of No- 
vember, and on the 20th adopted a Provi- 
sional Government for the State, asserting 
the fraud and faithlessness of the State and 
Federal Legislature, declaring the State 
absolved from all allegiance to the former 
Union, and possessed of the right to estab- 
lish any government which she mightdeem 
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a Address to the people of Kentucky, 
Oct. 8. Whig, Oct. 19. 
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best adapted to preserve the lives and 
liberty of her people, providing for a Gov- 
ernor and Legislature, and making Bowling 
Green the seat of Government. George 
W. Johnson was unanimously elected Gov- 
ernor, and Messrs. Barnett, Preston and 
Sims were appointed commissioners to 
negotiate with the Confederate States for 
the admission of Kentucky to their league. a 

hese gentlemen came to Richmond, and 
on the tenth day of December, 1861, the 
Confederate Congress, by an act approved 
by the President, received their new sister, 
and her senators and representatives were 
immediately weleomed to their seats in 
her counsels. 6 

While these events were in progress, a 
military chieftain was en route from the 
extreme West, who was deservedly high 
in the confidenee of President Davis, and 
Was soon to take command of the Con- 
federate forces operating in Kentucky and 
Tennesset. Albert Sidney Johnston was 
born in Mason county, Kentucky, in 1803. 
He graduated at West Point in 1826; was 
commissioned as Lieutenant of infantry ; 
served in the Black Hawk war with dis- 
tinction ; resigned and settled in Texas in 
1836. He volunteered as a private in her 
armies soon after the battle of San Jacinto. 
His merit soon raised him from the ranks, 
and he was appointed Senior Brigadier 
General, and succeeded General Houston 
in the command of the Texan army. In 
1838 he was appointed Texan Secretary of 
War, and in 1839 organized an expedition 
against the hostile Cherokees, in which he 
routed them completely in a battle on the 
river Neches. He warmly advocated the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, 
and after this union was effected, he took 
partin the Mexican War. His services at 
the siege of Monterey drew upon him the 
public favor. and the thanks of General 
Butler. He continued in the army, and in 
1857, was sent by President Buchanan-as 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
army to subdue the Mormons. His suc- 
cessful advance to the Great Salt Lake 





a Report of Convention ; Whig, Nov. 30. 
See Whig, Nov. 22. 


b Acts and Resolutions, 4th Session Pro- 
visional Congress, page 7. 





City; and the skill and address with which 
he cdnducted a difficult enterprize, largely 
increased his fame.a When the war com- 
menced between the North and South he 
was in California, but when he learned the 
progress of the revolution, he resigned his 
commission and set out trom San Fran- 
eisco to penetrate by land to Richmond, a 
distance of two thousand three hundred 
miles. A cortege of faithful friends ac- 
companied him. Such an expedition was 
in itselfa high proof of his devotion to the 
South. 

Even as he approached through the 
plains and mountain passes of the Arizona 
Territory, victory welcomed his advance. 

Western Texas consists of a wide sweep 
of country, varied with some hilly ranges, 
though generally flat and covered with 
the rich grasses on which thousands of 
cattle are fed. This region is yet sparsely 
peopled by whites, and is subject to in- 
roads of hostile Indians, which have ren- 
dered it necessary to dot it all over with 
forts, bearing the names of McIntosh, Dun- 
ean, Clark, Inge, Ewell, Merrill, Martin 
Scott, Territt, Mason, McKavett, Chad- 
bourpe, Belknap and others. Many of 
these were without garrisons, and others 
had been surrendered by the Federal troops 
and were held by Texans. The one nearest 
the Western boundary was Fort Bliss, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonei Baylor, and 
garrisoned by a small Confederate force. 
Just above the Northern boundary of Texas, 
in Arizona Territory, was Fort Fillmore, in 
Mesilla Valley, on the Rio Grande, oppo- 
site to the town of Mesilla, and not more 
than twenty miles North of the proposed 
route of the Southern Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad. This fort was held by a Federal 
garrison of some six hundred men, under 
Major Lynde, who sought, by all the means 
in his power, to oppress the Southern 
sympathies plainly manifested ®y the peo- 
ple of the Mesilla Valley. Colonel Baylor 
determined to attack him. 

On the 24th of July, 1861, he approached 
Fort Fillmore at the head of about three 
hundred men, consisting of Stafford’s and 
Hardeman’s mounted rifles, Bennett’s 
mounted artillerists, Ceopwood’s spy com- 
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pany, and volunteers from Mesilla and El 
Paso. He had no cannon. He intended 
a surprise, and would have succeeded, but 
a deserter warned the garrison, and finding 
them on the alert, Baylor changed his 
plan. With great promptness he crossed 
the river at day-light and captured San 
Tornas, driving out two Federal compa- 
nies, making eight prisoners and securing 
a considérable quantity of provision, am- 
munition and supplies. At ten o’clock the 
Confederates entered the town ef Mesilla. 
The people received them with vivas and 
every sign of joy, and supplied them with 


forage.a An attack by the Federal troops: 


was expected every hour. It was, indeed, 
the only course promising safety to Major 
Lynde, for his garrison was without pro- 
visions, and he could get none except from 
Mesilla. 


At 5 o’clock in the evening of the 25th 
of July, the enemy crossed the river and 
advanced upon the Southern end of the 
town. Baylor here stationed all his force, 
some on the tops of the: houses, others be- 
hind the “corrals,” or stockade enclosures 
for cattle, common in that country, while 
Coopwoe t’s men remained mounted. Major 
Lynde drew up his force in line of battle, 
with two howitzers in the centre, sup- 
ported by infantry, and cavalry on each 
wing. He senta flag of truee with a de- 
mand for the “ unconditional surrender” of 
the town. Colonel Baylor replied, “if 
you wantthe town, come and take it.” 
Without further notice, and in violation of 
the usages of war, Lynde immediately 
opened a fire of sheJls upon the houses, 
Many women and children were in Mesilla, 
but happily none were hurt. After firing 
several rounds, ‘the enemy threw forward 
his cavalry to a charge on a corral held by 
Hardeman, but was received with a sharp 
fire, under which eight fell and the rest 
oy confusion. Major Waller, of 
the Soufhern force, displayed much cool- 
ness and energy. Coopwood manceuvred 
his men with skill, showing them some- 
times mounted, semetimes en foot, now 
among the corrals, now between the houses, 
so as to produce the impression on the 
enemy that the Confederate force was 
large. Disheartened by their repulse, at 





a Mesilla Times Extra, July 29th. 





night-fall the Federals retreated to Fort 
Fillmore. 

At one o’clock on the morning of the 
27th, Major Linde evacuated the fort, after 


destroying a large quantity of hospital 


stores, medicines, furniture, ammunition 
and arms, leaving, however, unharmed, | 
commissary stores and other property 
valued at several thousand dollars. Thé 
Federals retreated towards Fort Stanton. 
The whole Southern force fellowed them 
with vigor. The road lay over the table 
land and mountains to a pass in the Or- 
ganos chain. Few water springs were 
on the line; the weather was warm: Soon 
evidences of disorder, guns, 
boxes, clothing, were seen scattered along 
the way. Stragglers were overtaken. The 
two howitzers were captured. For six 
miles before reaching the St. Augustine 
Springs, the Confederates made a succes- 
sion of charges upon the rear of the fa- 
tigued and discouraged foe, and captured 
nearly half his infantry before coming up 
with the main body. Near the Springs, 
Major Lynde formed his forces for battle, 
but when the Confederates advanced, he 
raised a flag of truce. Negotiations were 
commenced, and soon resulted in an un- 
conditional surrender of the whole Federal 
force. Thus were six hundred regular 
troops, four pieces of artillery, two hun- 
dred cavalry horses, two hundred and 
seventy head of beef cattle, besides mules, 
wagons, arms and equipments, captured 
by a’ body of three hundred Southern 
troops, not one of whom was either killed 
or wounded.a 

On the 3ist of July, General Albert 
Sidney Johnston arrived at Mesilla, ac- 
companied by twenty-three citizens of 
Califernia, and seven officers lately re- 
signed from the Federal service. He was 
welcomed by the people, and conferred 
with Col. Baylor as to the proper measures 
to be adopted. The Federvl authority in 
the Territory being now substantially de- 
stroyed, and nearly all the people being 
Southern in origin and sympathies, it was 
deemed best at.once to declare Arizona to 
be a territory of the Confederate States. 
Accordingly, on the first day of August, 
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1861, Col. Baylor, as Military Command- 
ant, issued his proclamation, erecting a 
territorial government, with executive and 
Judicial officers, and declaring the terri- 
tory, until otherwise decreed, to consist of 
all of New Mexivo south of the 34th par- 
allel of latitude, within which limits the 
local laws then in force should continue 
‘until changed by act of ‘the Confederate 
Congress.a Thus was this important ter- 
ritory secured for the Seuth. 

On the Sth of September, Gen. Jobnston 
arrived in Richmond. He was Visited: by 
many who knew and admired him. His 
thoughtful and intellectual faee, and com- 
manding person, increased the respect with 
which public opinion already regarded 
him. He was prompdy appointed, by 
President Davis, to the command of the 
department of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and, without delay, repaired to the scene 
of his duties. 

Every sign indicated that a collision of 
arms must soon occur in Kentucky. Gen. 
Polk, after taking possession of Columbus, 
‘proceeded to fortify it by erecting earth 
works and mounting heavy guns, which 
commanded the river and the opposite 
shore. Occasionally Federal gun-boats 
came within range, but after receiving one 
or two shots, retired up the river. On the 
Sth. of Sept.; Gen. Jedi. Thompson, with 
his Missouri brigade, crossed the river to 
the Missouri side with his whole force, 
and planted a battery of four guns ina 
good position, six miles above Columbus. 
The enemy attempted to dislodge him, but 
reinforcements were sent to him, and they 
desisted from-their attack.b 

From his strong position at Cumberland 
Mountain, Gen. Zollieoffer prepared for 
cautious advances upon the enemy. On 
Thursday, the 19th of September, he sent 
forward eight hundred men, with three 
compamies of cavalry, undeg Col. Battle, 
who approached Barboursville, in Knox 
county. Here a camp of about four hun- 
dred Lineoln troops were assembled. They 
fired upon the Confederates, killing Lieut. 
Powell, and mortally wounding private 
Bowder. Their fire was instantly re- 





a Houston Telegraph, Aug. 17. Procla- 


mation in Whig, Aug. 30th. 
b Memphis Appeal, Sept. 10. 





turn: ed, and the cavalry charged them vvig- 
orously, putting them to flight, and routing 
them completely. Their loss was fifty 
killed and wounded, and three prisoners, 
besides their camp stores, ammunition and 
equipage.a Zollicoffer pushed forward 
his men into Laurel and Clay counties, 
breaking up encampments of Federals at 
Laure! Bridge, and at the Salt Works on 
Goose Creek, and securing two hundred 
barrels of salt, which were then greatly 
needed in the South.d 

On the 22nd of September a hot skirm- 
ish occurred at Elliot*’s Mills, about twelve 
miles above Columbus, between two bat- 
talions of cavalry—one from Tennessee, 
under Col. Logwood, and one from Missis- 
sippi, under Lt. Col. Muller—and a con- 
siderable body of the enemy.’ The Con- 
federates charged and drove them back 
nearly two miles, killing five. When near 
the mill, two regiments of infantry, with 
artillery, reinforced the Federals, and the 
Sonthern troops fell back slowly and in 
good order, without the loss of a man.c 


Gen. Zollicoffer continued his advance, 
and early in October reached the town of 
Loudon, in Laurel county. He was wel- 
comed by many of the bést inhabitants. 
In. Madison county the freling in favor of 
the South was almost universal. The peo- 
ple mec together and subscribed four hun- 
dred beeves to feed Zollicoffer’s army, and 
offered to maintain them ninety days.d 
T've Federal camps in that region were 
broken up and driven northward. 

Meanwhile, Gen.. Buckner had made 
Outraged by the sub- 
serviency of the Kentucky Legislature, and 
satisfied that Lincoln intended to bind his 
State in chains, he did not hesitate as to 
On the 12th of Sep- 


tember, from Russellville, he issued an 
’ 


important moves. 


the course of duty. 


address to “the freemen of Kentucky,” in 


which he, presented, with force and elo- 
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quence, the alternative of freedom or op- 
pression now before them. He declared 
that his own choice was made: ¢“‘ For one, 
I will enter the lists fox freedom. I love 
the wild hills and beautiful valleys of my 
native land. Your sires and mine won 
them from the savage. It devolveson us 
to defend them from’ the invasions of a 
scarcely less merciless foe.” “We recog- 
nize in none the right to oppress us. Nei- 
ther the President of the United States 
not the servile Congress which assembled 
to register his edicts, nor the Legislature of 
Kentucky, which has sold for gold and 
executive favor the birthright of our free- 
dom, have the authority to snatch from us 
our God-given heritage of liberty.”a 

He resigned his position as Inspector 
General of the State forces, and was com- 
missioned as Brigadier General in the 
Confederate service. <A large number of 
the brave and patriotic Kentuckians, who 
had previously been under* his command, 
adhered to him now, and were mustered 
into the armies of the Sovdth. He ad- 
vanced from the borders, and on Wednes- 
day, the 18th of September, at half-past 
10 o’clock, entered the town of Bowling 
Green, in Warren county, eleven miles 
south of Green river, and immediately on 
the line of approach to Louisville. His 
advance guard were Kentuckians. On 
the day of his entry he issued a proclama- 
tion to the people of Kentucky, stating 
that their Legislature bad been faithless to 
their will; that instead of enforcing neu- 
trality, they had sought to make the State 
a fortress, in which the armed forces ef 
the United States might securely prepare 
to subjugate alike the people of Kentucky 
and of the Sduthern States. He declared 
that the Confederate troops occupied Bow- 
ling Green as a defensive position, and 
that he renewed the pledge previeusly 
given by their commanders, to retire as 
soon as the Federal forces would in like 
manner withdraw.b 

On the 7th of October,an advance party 
of scouts, under Capt. John H. Morgan, 
about twenty-seven in. number, had a 
sharp skirmish at Bacon Creek, beyond 





a Address, Russellville, Sept, 12, 1861.- 


b Nashville American. 
Dispatch, Sept. 23rd, 
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Green river, with a Federal party num- 
bering about eighty, from Col. Crittenden’s 
regiment. The Confederates made the 
attack with so much vigor. that at the figst 
shock fourteen of the Federals were killed, 
and the rest fled. In the fight, Morgan 
dismounted and shot dead the indiana 
Captain who led the foe. The Southern 
loss was only tWo men.a 

Capt. Morgan was a native Kentuckian, 
from Lexington. His heart was devoted 
to thé South. He now commenced his 
career of arms, which was afterwards to 


be developed in acts of heroism, address 


and viger that have placed his name 
among the most brilliant of the Confede- 
rate leaders, and given him a rank above 
the Sumters and Marions of Revolutionary 
days. . 

On the 23d of Octeber, Gen. Zollicoffer 
advanced to reconnoitre the position of a 
Federal force at Camp. “ Wild Cat,” be~ 
tween the two branches of Rockcastle 


‘river. He found them strongly entrenched 


in the fork with log and earth works. He 
assaulted a part of their works, and car- 
ried one entrenchment, after a fight. in 
which the men, under Cols. Rains and 
Newman, shewed great steadiness and 
spirit. Finding the position too strong, 
and too full of men to be stormed, he with- 
drew his forces, with a loss of eleven 
killed and forty-two wounded. He brought 
off forty prisoners, and. some captured 
arms and ammunition. The enemy’s loss 
is said to have reached onéhundred and 
thirty.d 

The movements of the Confederates 
along the whole Southern line, running 
through the interior of Kentucky, extend- 
ing from Columbus, in the West, to Pres- 
tonsburg and Pikeville in the mountains,: 
on the Virginia frontier, alarmed the Union 
powers and led them to inaugurate coun- 
ter attacks. Gen. Anderson, though suf- 
ficiently zealous in seizing unarmed citi- 
zens, did not display the activity in the 
field called for by the Lineoln Govern- 





a Télegram, Oct. 11th. Northern letters 
in Louisville Journal, Oct. 16th. 
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ment. He was relieved from command 
ostensibly by his own request, and be- 
cause of his feeble health, although he is 
shid to have declared, that in addition to 
this reason, he preferred to die in retire- 
ment as “the Anderson of Sumter” rather 
than risk a disastrous battle with inade- 
quate men and arms.a Gen. McCook suc- 
ceeded him in command, and prfepared 
for offensive war. 

On the 6th of November, Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant, commanding the Federal troops 
at Cairo, prepared for a move against the 
Confederate camp at Belmont, opposite 
to Columbus. His purpose, as declared 
some days after, was to prevent the South- 
erners from sending reinforcements 
to General Price, and also to prevent them 
from cutting off two columns of Federal 
troops whom he had sent from Cairo and 
Cape Girardeau to operate against Jeff. 
Thompson.6 But when his movements, 
both Lefore and after the impending bat- 
tle, are logically considered, it is hardly 
to be doubted that ne intended to take 


permanent hold of the position at Bel-; 


mont, and to operate against Columbus 
from both sides of the river. By his direc- 
tion, a considerable force was sent from 
Paducah to approach by way of Mayfield, 
and he sent another body on the Kentucky 
side by way of Elliott’s Mills. Both of 
these columns were to threaten Columbus 
while the principal move was in progress 
under in his gwn direction. 

Before daylight, on Thursday, the 7th of 
November, he embarked in steam-boats 
with an available force of three thousand 
five hundred men, consisting of Colonel 
Dougherty’s 22d, Buford’s 27th, Fouke’s 
30th, and Logan’s 31st Illinois regiments, 
Lanman’s 7th Iowa, Taylor’s Chicago bat- 
tery, and two companies of Cavalry, un- 
der Captains Delano and Dollen. Grant 
commanded in person, aided by General 
John A. McClernand. They proceeded 
down the river to Lucas’ bend, where 
they landed on the Missouri side, about 
three miles below Columbus, and entirely 
beyond the range of the cannon mounted 





a Bowling Green correspondent. Dis- 
patch, Nov. 6. 
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there. They immediately formed, and at 
about 8 o’clock advanced on the Southern 
force at* Belmont. These movements 
could be plainly seen from the Confede- 
rate camp, and dispositions were made to 


_meet them. 


The first shock of the conflict was borne 
by two Southern regiments, Col. Tappan’s 
Arkansas and Wright's 13th Tennessee, 
with a battery which had been sent into 
the*field chiefly by the private means and 
exertions’ of Col. Watson, of Louisiana, 
and therefore was called by his name, al- 
though commanded hy Capt. Beltzhoover. 
Skirmishers of infantry were sent for- 
ward, with one field piece, and as the 
Federals advanced, they opened fire, 
checking the assault, and sluwly falling 
back, as the enemy in numbers pressed 
forward to flank them. Rapid volleys 
were exchanged as the opposing forces 
neared each other. The enemy were, te 
a great extent, sheltered by the woods, in 
which the battle commeneed, and although 
the unequal Southern force had ‘the same 
shelter at first, yet, as they were pressed 
on every side, they were gradually forced 
back into the more open fields around 
their encampment. 


Seeing that the small force on the other 
side were hard pressed, Gen. Pillow, of 
Tennessee, hastened over to their succor 
with Col. Mark’s Louisiana and Cols. 
Pickett’s, Freeman’s and Knox Walker’s 
Tenressee regiments. General Polk could 
spare no more men, because he had re- 
ceived information of the advance of 
Federal troops from Paducah, and was 
hourly expecting their approach to assail 
Columbus. On reaching the Missouri 
shore, Gen. Pillow threw his men rapidly 
in line of battle. His whole force did 
not exceed twenty-five hundred men. 
Notwithstanding his inferiority in num- 
bers, and the disadvantage of his position 
in the épen field, while the enemy were 
under forest cover, he presented a formi- 
dable front which the foe endeavored in 
vain to break. From half—past 10 to 12, 
the battle raged with continuous violence, 
the reports of musketry and the roar of 
cannon mingling with the shouts of the 
eombatants. The Confederate left was 
somewhat protected by felled :rees and an 
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abattis; on their right, the Federals made 
repeated charges, but were received with 
such deadly rounds from Beltzhoever’s 
guns, and the muskets ef Wright’s Ten- 
messeeans, that they were driven back be-- 
yond the range of fire. 

Again they advanced on the centre with 
such a pressure of numbers that for a time: 
it wavered, and there was danger uf the 
line of the Southern troops there being 
woken. General Pillow displayed the 
highest courage and address in cheering 
his troops and driving back the enemy. 
He was in full uniform, and rode a very 
beautiful animal, “ the finest gray mare” in 
the army.a He was seen everywhere 
along the lines forming his troops and 
urging them to the combat, yet he escaped 
unhurt. His staff were equally gallant, 
but not so fortunate, Every one had. his 
horse shot ynder him, and one of his aids 
was shot through the hip at the same time 
that his horse fell riddled with balls. @By 
ibeir exertions, the Confederate centre was 
again formed, and again the enemy was 
driven back. 

In this obstinate conflict, the N orthwes 
tern men, consisting ot Illinois and Iowa 
troops, first came into collision with South- 


erners, and it was abundantly manifest) 


that they fought with a resolution, vigor 
and skill far beyond that of the New 
England and middle States troops. Gene- 
rais Grant and McClernand were ‘often 
greathy exposed and both had horses shot 
under them. Col. Lanman was severely 
wounded. The battle lines often swayed 
back and forth, as the contending regi-~ 
ments pressed upon each other. 


en ES II ne 


Tue Ewracep Musiman.—The famous 
Rameau, iae composes, while making a 
cail on a lady, suddenly sprang up, seized 
a little dog that was yelping at her feet, and 
threw him out of the window. ‘“ What is 
that for?” cried the lady. “ Because he 
barks out of tune !’’ shouted Rameau, with 
the indignation of an enthusiastic musician 
whose ear had been cruelly wounded. 





a Memphis Avalanche. Columbus cor- 
respondent. Dispatch, Noy. 19. 





THE TWO SNOWFLAKES. 
BY IMLAC. 
I. 


Two snowflakés sailed. through an April! 
sky, 

On the wing of a cloud that was floating 
high ; 

Their hearts seemed pure as their rebes 
were white, . 

And, jewelled, they glittered in the morn- 
ing light. 

“T will go,” said one, “ to earth I'll go;” 
“Tm too pure and too cold in this realm of 
snow.” 

Oh, too oft, too oft, pure hearts, I ween, 

Are seduced hy the far-off, deceitful sheen 

That wraps, as arveil, the sunlit bowers, 

Where vice reigns supreme amon? foun- 
tains and flowers! 

She went, but while in the upper sky, 

Met a gay, young Zephyr careering on 
high. 

As a carpet-knight, he tossed his curls, 

And turned her young head with his waltz- 
es and whirls. 

No wonder, dazed by his many charms, 

She fell unresistingly into his arms. 

Awhile he fondled the silly fay, 

Then mockingly, laughingly, put heraway. 

Ah, swift then fell the sin-stricken»sprite, 

No more to return to the regions of light. 


A stagnant stream caught the fallen flake 
‘Twixt a bloated toad and a venomous 


snake, 
And they mocked her. Ob! what fall was 
there * 


For an angel form and a spirit of air! 

The toad, too, had fallen in times gone by. 

As young toads will fall from a cloud in the 

* sky. 

He croaked with joy when he saw the flake 

At last in the power of himself and the 
snake. 

They bore her down through sink and sewer 

Among thousands who once, like herse!?, 
were pure, 

Her bright gems stealing, rifling her charms, 

Till she struggled no more in a reptite’s 





arms, 





So 
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And sank at last, through a bog’s green 
slime, 

To the doom of the fallen and tite end of 
crime. 


II. 


The sister flake concluded t6 cling 

A short while longer to the cloud-mother’s 
wing. 

Not long, for soon a bright sunbeam came, 

And she blushed and she wept, but neither 
through shame. 

She loved the gleam of the bright sunbeam, 

And wentaway with himas oneinadream. 

Away, away, through the waves of air, 

Sped the flake so pure, and the sunbeam 
so fair. 

They paused awhile in a daisy’s cup, 

Which the sunbeam had lifted tenderly up. 

But the flake was too pure for the earth, 


. And sh wept for the skies that had given 


her birth, 

Sadly at eve the beam left the fay, 

And he followed the westering sun away. 

On his return with the morning light, 

He found but the corpse of the Heaven- 
born sprite. 

A bright tear lay on.the daisy’s leaf, 

And the flower’s soft eyelids were dewy 
with grief. 

Then the beam ina vaporous shroud 

Took the spirit up to its home in the cloud. 


Unstained by crime, unsullied by sin, 

What 2 glorious life the snow-flake’s has 
been ! 

The death of such is only a change 

To a higher life and a loftier range, 

Of sight and of thought, of joy and love, 

’Mong the chosen of God, in His heaven 
above. ' 





nnn SRS te 
CHAUCER. 
os 

The art of telling a good story in good 
verse, is one which hasalways held a high 
place among men in every stage of civili- 
zation and refinement. From the days 
when Homer sang the wrath of Achilles, 
that effected so much of damage not only 
to the. Greeks, but also to the Trojans, and 
more than all to himseJf, down to those of 
Gertrude of Wyoming, no less barbarous, 
or of Lalla Rookh, of Moore and Camp- 





bell, last of the immortals, the poet who 
joined the music of harmonious diction to 
the fascinations of romance, has ever claim- 
ed a larger ahd more attentive, if not a 
more select audience than any other. In 
vain would lawgivers, real and imaginary, 
Solons or Platos, banish minstrel and bard 
from their“commonweaiths. The epic 
chant, the tragic wailing, and the comic 
recitative have maintained their ground, 
and come down to o~; own days unimpair- 
ed in their influence, but rather ripened 
and mellowed by time, like those master- 
pieces of sculpture which have receiveda 
golden tinge from the hand of eld. For 
ourselves, whether as readers or as critics, 
we confess that Homer and Virgil, Tasso 
and Ariosto and Chaucer, take precedence 
among our favorite authors. Even Milton 
falls in with the humour of the multitude, 
and pleads guilty to having spent whole 
nights, even till day dawned, in poring 


ovef the poet who sung 


The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 
or him 


Who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 


and neither Chaucer nor Ariosto could 
have received a finer compliment. 

The glory of English poetry is a light 
kindled from the sunny skies of Italy. 
Milton, Spenser, Shakespeare and Chaucer 
drew their inspiration, directly or indirect- 
ly, from the same source. And neither the 
merits nor the beauties.of the Northern 
poets can be properly appreciated, but by 
those who are familiar with their Southern 
predecessors. Boccaccio, Petrarch, Dante, 
lefta mass of materials from which the 
British muse constructed a new world. 
Chaucer, in particular, appears to have 
been formed at that school. His style of 
thinking often too delicate and refined for 
an Englishman; the manner in which he 
developes his theme, the very productions 
of his pen, and particularly his fagon, give 
indications of a student of Italian litera- 
ture; and that, not lightly, nor on the sur- 
face merely, but as one who labours and 
finds delight in his labour. It must be ac- 
knowledged that few, even among those 
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who assume the office of critics, appear to) 
be aware of the extended, minute and ac- 
curate reading evinced by the works of 
the English poets of the first class. For, 
leaving aside Ben Jonson, whose.erudition 
burdens every page in solid masses, and 
those who belong to the same category, and 
coming dewn toa more recent period, Lord 
Byron himself, of whose short life so large 
a portion Was spent in traveling, exercise, 
riding, boxing, drinking and making love, 
brought to the task of composition, when 
he did apply to it, a mass of reading by no 

_means inconsiderable. Indeed, before 
thought reaches that region of intense com- 
bination and concentration, which is essen- 
tial to the production of genuine poetry, it 
mist have passed through a vast number 
of intellectua! strata, each modifying its 
essence and imparting something to it, an 
effect which can never be attained unless 
the creative mind has absorbed from other 
minds like itself targely and without stint. 
And to the credit of England be it admit- 
ted, that the means of doing this bave been 
more amply, richly, copiously and magni- 
ficently provided in thatisland by. princes, 
nobles, statesmen, philosophers and men 
of wealth and means from the earliest 
dawn of modern civiJization, than in any 
other country in Europe. The result is 
seen in the accumulated treasures of her 
literature, in the single department which 
we have mentioned, as particularly our ob- 
ject in this essay. This intercommunica- 
tion of thought and mind, indeed, is essen- 
tial to the production of a highly perfected 
degree of excellence in poetic literature. 
To examine this question, however, in an 
appropriate manner, would reqnire a_lar- 
ger amount of metaphysical discussion 
than comports with our present object, with 
which we now proceed. 

It is proposed here to give some account 
of the Canterbury tales, that work of Chau- 
cer’s, which happens to be -best known. 
The opening, or prologue, contains an ac- 
count, or description, of the framework 
upon which the tales are made to hang. 
In the spring time, A. D. 1383, or there- 
about, nearly five hundred years ago, twen- 
ty-nine pilgrims, on their way to the shrine 
of Canterbury, meet together at an inn. 


the author himself, would make up the 
number of thirty. We have set before us 
a delineation ef several of the more prom- 
inent characters... First, there is the por- 
trait of a knight, who, from his first enter- 
ing upon that career, 





loved chevatlrie, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie. 


He had beenin many lands, Christian and 


Paynim, fighting for the honour of his Lord, 
and every where proved himself a hero, 
brave and wurty of all praise. 


And though that he was worthy he was wise, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
He never yet no vilanie ne sayde 

In alle his lif, unto no manere wight, 

He was a veray parfit gentil knight. 


With him was his son and squire, a lover 
and a ‘bachelor, with curly locks, hearty, 
gay, spirited; full of song and merriment 
and jest. Then came his good yeoman 
with sword and buckler. There was also 
a nun, a prioress.. Her picture is one of 
the neatest and most elegant pieces of 
miniature painting in words that can be 
imagined, rendered more pleasing by the 
fine old English phrase in which it is tra- 
eed. Some traits may be acceptable as 
reminding the reader of the whole. 


Hire gretest othe n‘as but by Seint Eloy: 
And she was cleped madame Eglentine. 
And Frenche she spake ful fayreand fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte bowe 

For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe. 
She lette no morsel frdm hire lippes falle, 
Ne wette hire fingres in hire sauce depe. 
She was so charitable and so pitous, 

She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caughteinatrappe, if it were ded or bledde. 


And to complete the delineation, nothing 
was wanting but the fine feminine grace of 
the motto she had chosen, Amor vincit om- 
mia. We have next a monk fit to be an 
abbot, riding on a brown palfrey with many 
a dainty horse beside in the stable. Then 





These twenty-nine travelers, together with 


a frere 
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Ful swetely herde he confession, } 
And plesant was his absolution. 


He knew well the taverns in every town, 
and lisped somewhat, to make his English 
sweet upon his tongue. A merchant next, 
a lean and silent student, a sergeant of the 
law, wary and wise, a householder, a bab- 
erdasher, a carpenter, a weaver, a dyer, a 
tapestry worker, and a cook succeed. A 
shipman comes next, of whom we are told 


that he was “a good felow.” There was/ 


also a doctor of physic, who had not bis 
like in all the world. The Wife of Bath 
appears in turn, of whom Pope, long after- 
wards, sung, and who in due time gives 
a good account of herself. She is followed 
by a poer parson, a ploughmanja steward, 





a miller, a sempnour, and a manciple, 
most of which characters are drawn with 
a vigour of outline, ripeness of colouring, 
and masterly and potent rapidity that 
marks the sturdy and energetic spirit of 
those old days. Thereis, moreover, a gen- 
eral good humour and even jollity around 
and. about the whole company, generated 
partly by their individual characters, and 
partly by the manner in which the poet 
disposes. his lights and shades, which fuses 
the wide diversity separating their stations | 
and peculiarities and makes one whole of 
the collection, as if they belonged to each 
other, or had selected one anofher as com- 
panions for the pilgrimage. It was “ mer- 
rie England” then, perhaps a little too 
merry. So much so, indeed, that Chaucer, 
who was by no means over delicate or pru- 
dish in the choice of images or words, 
finds it necessary to offer an apology for 
certain things that follow. His defence is 
not without plausibility. When he is en- 
gaged in giving a relation of any thing 
said by another person, he is bound to de- 
liver his very language, without assuming 
in any case the privilege of altering a sin- 
gle expression : 


He must as well say one word as another. 


And in this manner he hopes to excuse 
himself to the reader, not only for certain 
adventures which he subsequently narrates 
with an excessive luxury of details, but 
also for the free and plain language in 
which the narrative is clothed. Every 





reader must judge and decide for himself: 
it iS @ question upon which no critic can 
dictate with any expectation ef having his 
authority universally regarded. 

This goodly company of which we have 
endeavoured to give a sketch in brief, find- 
ing themselves assembled at the “ gentil 
hostelrie,” “ highte the Tabard,” in South- 
wark, were entertained at supper in a style 
Only to be found in one of those famous 
inns of the olden time, which have drawn 
out so many pathetic lamentations from 
Dickens, and which Macauley has cele- 
brated among the chief glories of by-gone 
years in England. Mine host was another 
“ fine fellow,” fit to be a marshall. But 
we shall know him better when we hear 
him speak. Supper being over and the 
reckonings made, he addressed his guests 


jin language, somewhat modernized, as 


follows : 

** Now, lordings, truly you are right hear- 
tily welcome to me; for by my troth, I 
have not seen this year past such a com- 
pany at once in this inn as now. Fain 
would I do you pleasure if I knew 
how. Nay, at the very moment, ! have 
bethought me of the means of doing youa 
pleasure that shall cost you nothing. Ye 
are going to Canterbury. God speed you, 
and may the blessed martyr receive you 
propitiously. But well I know that on the 
road, you will seek to entertain yourselves 
with conversation ; for truly there is nei- 
ther mirth nor comfort in riding along as 
dumb asa stone. And therefore as I said, 
would I make sport’for you. Soif you will 
all, with one accord, stand by my judgment, 
and do as I say to-morrow as you ride, 
strike off my head, but you shall be merry. 
How say you*’ ‘The pilgrims having 
given their assent to the suggestion of the 
host, he proceeded to iay before them his 
proposition. 

‘* Lordings,” quoth he, “ now hear me for 
the best, and take it not, I pray you; in 
scorn. This is tke point in brief, that each 
of you to shorten your way to Canterbury, 
shail tell two tales, and on the way home, 
he shall tell two more, of adventures that 
have happened in time past. And he that 
tells the best story, shall have a supper 
here, provided at the cost of all the rest, 
when ye come again from Canterbury. 
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And to add to the merriment, I will be one 
with you, and ride at mine own cost, and 
be your guide. And whoever shall refuse 
to abide by my word at any time, shall! pay 
for all we spend by the way. Now, if you 
consent to this, tell me without more 
words, and I will prepare myself for the 
journey.” 

To the host’s suggestion there was a 
general assent, and so, next morning he 
roused them all early, and in due time 
they set out. After riding a while the 
landlord of the Tabard called upon them 
to stop, and after repeating the terms of 
their agreement, ordered them to draw lots 
for the first tale, and the lot fell upon the 
knight. Those who are insatiable of good 
reading, must lament that the design here 
sketched owt by the poet was neyer com- 
pleted ; for we have a promise of one hun- 
dred and twenty tales, and yet for some 
cause Or other, time bas left us only a col- 
lection so limited that the story does not 
pass once round the circle of thirty travel- 
ers. 

The materials of the knight's tale were 
drawn from the Theseide of Boccaccio. 
Nor is this circums ance to be held in any 
way detrimental to ths full and just claim 
of Chaucer to original genius even in re- 
spect to this poem. And here we are 
touching upon a subject which appears not 
to be so well understood as it might be. 
There are many of those who are not alto- 
gether mere tyros in literature, who are 
apt to entertain very crude and erroneous 
notions regarding original genius of inven- 
tion, and the question of plagiarism. It 
must be confessed that it is impossible to 
invent any thing altogether new, or to say 
any thing that has never been said before. 
We see therefore the same tales, the same 
dramas, with more or less alteration in 
particular details, coming up again and 
again in the literature of every nation. If 
king David refused the cup of water pre- 
sented to him, from a heroic sentiment, so 
did Alexander the great, and so again did 
the good Philip Sidney. Itis the same in- 


cident, repeated by the natural aetion of 
character, with a slight variation of the 
sentiment or of the circumstances, and not 
copied or imitated by way of parade in the 
actor. 


Poets have conceded to them a cer- 


Vor, XXXVHI—14 


tain fund of romance and fiction, as upon 
the stage, actors have a certain round of 
persons to represent. But is the Macbeth, 
or the Hamlet of Kemble, shorn of origin- 
ality, because others have appeared in the 
same character before? Nay, does not the 
actor, if a man of genius, even present us 
a poem sometimes altogether different and 
more excellent than that which we, as 
readets, had conceived the author to have 
written. Yetthe mere wordsand language 
are the same. So when Homer takes upa 
cluster of old traditionary myths and sto- 
ries concerning the fall of Troy, and 
weaves them into an Iliad, that poem is 
essentially his own, and his merit of in- 
vention is not destroyed because of that 
fact. And that this should be so is clear. 
For every individual puts. something ori- 
ginal, peculiar, proper and individual te 
himself in allthathe says and does, which 
distinguishes it from the same things said or 
done by others, or even by himself ata 
former time. If a narrator tell the same 
‘story to different persons, in a different 
temper and disposition of mind, it will 
prove quite a different affair. If several 
persons witness the same incident, each 
will deliver an original version of it. If 
the relation pass by hearsay from one to 
another, eack will individualize his ac- 
count. There is no plagiarism then, in the 
repetition of the same things in these orin 
analogous circumstances and conditions. 
Neither is there necessarily in the repeti- 
tien of the same words; and the truth of 
these observations, if not sufficiently evi- 
dent in the mere statement, vrill doubtless 
become so when the light of an example 
or two isthrown upon the subject. Let the 
following sentences be proposed: “We 
ares: anding on the defensive. All that. 
we say to them is: leave us alone... . you 
are bound'to conform to the constitution: 
We ask of you nothing more: let us alone. 
Now many readers on being asked, when 
and how these expressions were first used, 
would, probably, thinking to recognize 
them familiarly, give an answer very far 
from correct.. Yet the more recent use that. 
has been made of them on a late remark- 
able occasion, possesses unquestionably as 
good a claim to originality as when at any 





previous conjuncture they may have been 
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fitand appropriate exponentsof a situation, 
if that use occurred under conditions simi- 
lar to those above described. Again, when 
Louis XII. said to his ministers, when they 
advised him to punish several persons, 
who, under the preceding reign, and when 
he was only Duke of Orleans, had exerted 
themselves against him: “ A king of France 
does not revenge the injuries of a Duke of 
Orleans,” he only placed the stamp or seal 
of originality or individuality upon a speech 
and an act in which he had been anticipa- 
ted many times. The words following: 
“When a prince has assumed the throne, 
he should no longer be swayed by private 
affections, but look only to the general 
good of the state ” expresses the same in- 
tention and thought, and might be used on 
any similar occasion. But the striking 
turn of expression, by which the monarch 
appropriated the idea and made it peculiar 
to himsel]f, essentially constitutes his claim 
to originality, and make it almost appear 
as if no king but himself would ever have 
had sentiments so magnanimous. It1s to 
the same effect that Horace has the direc- 
tions: 


Difficile est proprie communia dicere: tuque 
Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
Quam si proferresignota indictaque primus. 


A well known and much controverted pas- 
sage which admits of a very simple ex- 
plahation if we read: “it is difficult to 
appropriate things unappropriated : there- 
fore,” &c. 


Publica materies privati juris erit, si 

Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis 
orbem, 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 

Interpres, nec desilies imitator in artum, 

Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut epe- 
ris lex. 


Which lines sum up in a very satisfactory 
manner our whole theory upon the subject, 
as together with the previous hints and 
reJections, they will serve to show upon 
what ground we rest the claim of original 
invention, not only for the Knight’s Tale 
in Chaucer, but for many other works in 
our language having a similar origin, that 
have sometimes been rather severely han- 





dled under the pretence that they were 
mere copies or imitations, the plunder and 
spoil of a more opulent literature and a 
more inventive genins. But to proceed 
with the tale itself: some of the more stri 

king passages may be found not*inappro- 
priate here, intermingled with a sketch of 
the story. 


Whilom, as olde stories tellen us, 

There was a duk that highte Theseus. 

Of Athenes‘he was lord and governor, 

And in his time swiche a conquerour, 

That greter was ther non under the sonne. 

Full many a riche contree had he wonne. 

What wi:a his wisdom and his chevalrie, 

He conquered all the regne of Feminie, 

That whilom was ycleped Scythia; 

And wedded the freshe quen€ Ipolita, 

And drought hire home with him to his 
contree 

With mochel glorie and gret solempnitee, 

And eke hire yonge suster Emelie. 

And thus with victorie and with melodie 

Let I this worthy duk to Athenes ride, 

And all his host, in armes him beside. 


This is the same Theseus and the same 
Hyppolyta that have furgished Shakespeare 
the ground work of his exqnisite drama of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream. It will 
be instructive to compare the superb mod- 
ulations of the opening lines of that piece 
with the more simple strain of our author. 


Now; fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 

Draws on apace ; four happy days bringin 

Another moon: but, oh, methinks how slow 

This old moon wanes! she lingers my de- 
sires, 

Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 

Long withering outa young man’s revenue. 

Hippolyta, I woo’d thee with my sword 

And won thy love, doing thee injuries; 

But I will wed thee in another key, 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revel- 
ling. 


Here we have the rich and noble music 
essential to blank verse, as opposed to that 
plainer and less pretending harmony which 
is the appropriate and regular accompani- 
ment of rhymed couplets, each excellent 
in its way. The story runs, that Theseus 
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returning to Athens; was met on the way 
by a company of ladies of high estate, 
weeping piteonsly and making great la- 
mentation. When he enquired the cause, 
they besought his aid against Creon who 
was now lord of Thebes, and in despite and 
tyranny would not permit them to bury 
their husbands slain at the siege of that 
town, but had the dead bodies piledin a 
heap, and left unhonoured with the sacred 
rites, and food for dogs. On hearing of 
this outrage to humanity, Theseus imme- 
diately turned away from Athens, unfurled 
his standard, and leaving Ippolita and her 
sister Emelie to enter his capital, set out 
for Thebes with his forces. He got pos- 
session of the town and slew the barba- 
rous Creon, sending two young knights of 
the blood royal, Arcita and Palamon to 
Athens, condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, all ransom being refused, 


Years passed slowly on, while the two 
unfortunate prisoners still remained in 
their hopeless captivity, 


Till it felle ones in a morwe of May, 

That Emelie, that fayrer was to sene 

Than is the lilie upon his stalke grene, 

And fresher than the May with floures 
newe, 


rising before the sun to do observance to 
the season, walked in the garden gather- 
ing flowers to make a garland, and singing 
as she went. She is seen by Palamon 
from his high tewer, through a deep grated 
window, and he immediately becomes 
enamoured with her ‘charms. And here 
occurs one of those refined and exquisite 
developments of tender human passion, 
true as nature herself, of which art is but 
the mirror, in which Chaucer, with a 
tinge of melancholy hardly to be expected 
in bim, sometimes exhibits his power, and 
which, opening the recesses of the heart, 
blending every chord of that wild pathetic 
languishmentand sadness so hard to catch 
and enmesh in the forms of language, pre- 
sents a rare model for the true and medi- 
tative student of the noble art to analyze 
and reflect upon. First we have a picture 
of the sorrowful prisoner roaming to and 
fro in his chamber, lamenting that ever he 
was born, and little dreaming tbat the dull 


changed into an ardent consuming fire 
kindled from many conflicting passions, 
and absorbing the remainder of his life. 
And so, by chance casting an idle, listless 
glance from the window, he sees that 
which is to alter his destiny forever. We 
are reminded of the story of Romeo as we 


read: ie: 


He cast his eyen upon Emilia, 
And therewithal he blent and cried, a! 
As though he stongen were unto the herte. 


Nothing ean be imagined more sudden, 
and no form or construction of thought 
could be devised to indicate the rapidity 
and promptness of the effect with such 
efficacity as this dramatic delineation of 
passion. Indeed, we may regard it as the 
summit of poetic merit when similar ef- 
fects are produced. It has often been said 
that an orator’s excellence eonsists in ac- 
tion. We may assume it to be equally 
true that the strong dramatic invention and 
treatment cf passion is the first order of 
excellence in the art @f poetry. All 


‘things, animate and inanimate, must move 


and breathe with a fervent burning life 
in the poet’s page. Even reason and ar- 
gument must be melted to run in this 
channel. The means of attaining this end 
are infinitely varied. The passion of re- 
ligious awe is nobly expressed in the rapid 
words of the XVIUIth Psalm: “He bowed 
the heavens also, and came down; and 
darkness was under his feet.” And what 
can represent more truly the utter abjec- 
tion of grief than the words of the 
CXXXVIiiIth: “By the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat down; yea, and wept when 
we remembered Zion,” &c. Both passages 
are resplendent with a dramatic illumina- 
tion. Again, there is a nameless passion 
of joy and exultation, which we attribute 
to inanimate objects, in the “deep calling 
unto deep;” or again, in the passage: 
“The stars shined in their watches, and 
rejoiced :: when He calleth them, they say, 
Here we be; and so with cheerfulness 
they showed light unto Him that made 
them.” In Homer this charaeteristic is 
scarcely less prominent than in the in- 
spired writers. There could perhaps. be 
few subjects less promising than the de- 
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shield of Achilles, there runs a stream of 
ever-varying passion as intense and im- 
petuous as in any other part of the Iliad, 
and evén-more full, if possible, of dramat- 
ic vitality. This faculty appears to be 
now nearly extinct among poets., In Ten- 
nyson, the present laureate of England. we 
find only a few faint traces of it. One of 
the clearest flashes of this radfance occurs 
in his Maud : 


“ For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she 
loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint im his light, and to die. 


But we shall have frequent occasion to 
recur to this fundamental position, either 
by brief hints or more extended reference. 
We would have it distinctly understood, 
however, that the dramatic delineation of 
passion is not to be supposed to be con- 
fined to dramatig poetry; it is equally to 
be seen in descriptive and didactic. The, 
magnificent energy of Horace, the potent 
and untiring vigor of Pope, are at once 
examples and evidences of this. And it 
is this exuberant life, this ardent vitality, 
together with faultless correctness, which 
pre-eminently distinguishes Greek art, 
whether in poetry or sculpture. 

Palamon having, as we have seen, ut- 
tered a loud exclamation, like one struck 
to the heart, Arcite started up at the ery, 
and said: “Cousin mine, what aileth thee? 
who hath done thee offence? Our prison 
must be borne: we must endure that 
which we cannot avoid. Therefore be 
patient.” Upon this, Palamon assures his 
eausin that itis no want of fortitude, no 
weariness of his prison, but a wound at 
the heart, received through the eye, that 
was the occasion of his crying out. That 
he has seen a woman so beautiful that he 
can hardly believe her to be mortal; in- 
ceed, he thinks it must be the goddess 
Venus ; and upon this, he supplicates that 
deity on his knees to grant their deliver- 
ance, or, at least, in some way to favor 
them, if she be indeed the object present- 
ed to his eyes in the garden below. Ar- 
cite, meantime, curious to see this fair 








lady, is at the grated window; and if Pal 
amon was struck with the beauty of Em:- 
lia, much more is Areite, who assures his 
companion that if he cannot obtain the 
love of that lady, or, at least, the privilege 
of seeing her, he must die: 


“I n’ am but ded; ther n’ is no more to 
7 


say.’ 
Palamon, at this, looks gloomily upon him, 
and asks if he is in jest or in eamest; on 
which Arcite gives him solemn assurance 
that he is in earnest, and has little dispo- 
sition to jeS&t. Then commences a new 
and highly wrought development of pas- 
sion, in the jealousy of these two deserted, 
hopeless prisoners, cousins, brothers in 
arms and dear friends till that moment. 
Palamon knit his brows. “ It were,’ quoth 
he, “to thee no great honor to prove false 
and a traitor. We are sworn one to an- 
other, that neither shall in any way hinder 
the other in any design, and, least of all, 
in love; but that each shall put in peril 
his life to forward the suit of his compan- 
ion and brother, and now thou wouldst 
falsely obtain the love of the lady whom {i 
would die rather than resign. But, false 
Arcite, this sha!] not be. I loved her first, 
and told thee as my counsel, and. my bro- 
ther, sworn to aid and advise me. And 
thou art bound as a knight to assist me, or 
else thou art false.” 

To this Arcite answers: “Thou shalt 
sooner be false than 1; and thou art false, 
for I say I loved he» first. Thou didst not 
know whether it was a woman or a god- 
dess. This is affection of holiness. But 
J loved her as a woman, and told thee as 
my cousin and sworn brother.” 

Long was the contention between them, 
but it was of little avail. As they must 
remain for life prisoners in that dungeon, 
it mattered little who had seen Emilia 
first, or who could establish the best claim 
by the laws of knightly honor to the ser- 
vices of the other. Now there was a cer- 
tain Duke Perithous, a dear friend of The- 
seus from the time of their common child- 
hood. It so happened that he came to 
Athens to visit the Duke, and hearing that 
Arcite, who stood high in his favor, was a 
prisoner, besought his release. This was 
obtained from Theseus, on condition that 
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Arcite should depart out of the territories 
of the Duke, and that if ever he were 
found im any country under the dominion 
of Theseus, his head should be struck off. 
The ill-starred Arcite now found his con- 
dition far worse than before; for now he 
may never hope to see the lady again. He 
would have preferred to remain fettered 
in prison; the sight of her alone would 
have sufficed for him. Never to see her 
more was intolerable. He is envious of 
the good fprtune of Palamon, who may 
notonly behold Emilia, but may even, by 
some turn of fate, be released from the 
dungeon, when he may hope everything 
from his knighthood and worth. But him- 
self, Arcite, must ever be an exile.. When 
he was gone, Palamon, left to himself, felt 
no less despair. 


Swiche sorwe he maketh, that the grete 
tour 
Resouned of his yelling and clamour. 


He, on his part, found that fortune lav’ 
ished all her favor upon his cousin Arcita 
in giving him his liberty; for he has no- 
thing more to do than to follow the exam- 
ple of so many other knights, and of ‘The- 
seus himself: that is, to raise an army, to 
make war upon Athens, and, by some ad- 
venture, some heroic exploit, or some 
treaty, win the lady for himself, There- 
upon h® makes many pathetic lamenta- 
tions, as is the manner of the unfortunate 
when ill treated by destiny, mixing up 
his complaints with several ef: those vety 
true moral reflections which are of least 
use when the consolation they are intend- 
ed to convey is most needed: 


You lovers axe I now this question, 
Who hath the werse, Arcite or Palamon! 
That on may se his lady day by day, 

But in prison moste he dwellen alway. 
That other where him lust may rider go, 
But sen his lady shall he never mo. 


Such were the sufferings of Arcite from 
this cause in his exile, that his condition 
bordered upon madness; and so passed a 
year or two, till one night, in a dream, he 


saw the winged god Mercury, who said to}. 


him: 


To Athens shalt thou wende; 
There is the shapen of thy woe an ende. 


At this he started up, and when he was 
fully awake, he vowed to obey the orders 
of the dream; and looking-in a mirror, he 
found himself so changed by grief. that he 
could not be recognized. At all events, he 
resolved ‘to brave death for a chance of 
once more seeing his lady. He disguised 
himself, therefore, and making his way to 
Athens, managed so well that he obtained 
service at court under the name of Philo- 
strate, 


Page of the chambre of Emelie so bright. 


And he bore himself in a manner so 
worthy, that he rose to a high station, and 
became very dear to Theseus. Palamon 
remained for seven long years a captive, 
when at length, by the assistance of a 
friend, he broke from his confinement and 
concealed himselfin a grave till he might 
escape to Thebes, gnd put in practice the 
scheme he had supposed Arcite would have 
attempted. Now it so happened that it 
was again in the month of May, and at 
early dawn, Arcite, the squire of Theseus, 
tode out to do observance to the season. 


The besy larke, the messenger of day, 
Saleweth in her song the morwe gray ; 
And fiery Phebus riseth up so bright, - 
That all the orient laugheth of the sight, 
And with his stremes drieth in the graves 
The silver dropes, hanging on the leaves. 


Singing a roundelay, and bent on forming 
a garland of fresh flowers, by way of pas- 
time, he enters the very grove where Pala- 
mon, in fear of death, if discovered, lies 
secreted. He was not recognized by his 
cousin, nor would he have been had he 
not spoken. But after finishing his song, 


*|supposing himself to be alone, he sighed, 


and began to commune with himself aloud. 
Thus it came to pass that Palamon, who 
heard every word he uttered, recognized 
in the squire his rival Arcite. 


And when that he had herd Arcite’s tale,— 
—He sterte him up out of the bushes thikke, 
And sayde: False Arcite, false traitour 
wicke, 


I wol be ded, or elles thou shalt die.” 





Thou shalt not love my lady Emelie, 
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But I wol love here only and no mo, 
For Iam Palamon, thy mortal fo. 


Here we have the language of passion 
—unreasoning, furious, regardless of all 
but itself, straight to the point, and concen- 
trated about a single idea. And the next 
speech, Arcite’s answer, is wrought up to 
a pitch yet more intense; for drawing his 
sword, he says: 


By God that sitteth above, 
N’ ere it that thou art sike, and wood for 
love, 
And eke that thou no wepen hast in this 
place, 
Thou shuldestnever out of this grove pace, 
That thou ne shuldest dien of mine aond, 
For I defie the suretee and the bond, 
Which that thou saist that I have made to 
thee. 


. ° . . 
> 


This collision between the two cousins, 
after a violent debate, ends in an agree- 
ment that on the morrow they will settle 
the question in single combat, Arcite pro- 
mising to bring whatever is necessary in 
arms and provision for Palamon, in his 
concea]ment, with such secresy that there 
shall be no chance of discovery. Every 
thing occurred according to agreement, and 
the two cousins were engaged in a deadly 
strife, when Theseus, who was riding that 
way on a hunting party with Hippolyta 
and Emelie, saw them from a distance, 
and hastening up, commanded them to de- 
sist and discover their names and estate. 
Then Palamon in haste cried out: “Sire, 
in a few words you may know the whole 
case. Wehave both deserved death; and 
if you are just, we must both die.” 


And sle me first, for seinte charitee ; 
But sle my felaw eke as well as me. 


He then related the whole story to The- 
seus, in whom it kindled great wrath, and 
he promised them that since they sought 
death they should find it. Here Hippolyta 
and Emelie interposed with tears: and 
weeping, till Theseus is moved to pity. 
After reviewing the whole matter in a well 


balanced discourse, he concludes with the 
decision, that at the end of a year the two 
cousins shall present themselves before 





him, each at the head of a company of a 
hundred knights. The lists are to be 
opened, and whichever party shall obtain 
the victory may claim the hand of the 
fair Emelie for its chief. We here pass 
over the interval rapidly, and hasten on 
to the catastrophe. The picture of the 
preparations for the battle is very fine, 
and though purely descriptive, is lit up 
throughout by the gleam of poetie passion. 
It is full of animated details, lords and 
coursers, rich and embroidered trappings 
and harness, goldsmiths, knights, squires, 
gilded helms, hauberks, nodding plumes, 
polished shields, busy armourers at work, 
foaming steeds prancing, golden bridles 
clashing, yeomen with short staves, drums, 
trumpets, pipes and ciarions, the crowded 
palace, the people movirg up and down, 
the cries of the multitude, the waving of 
banners, all mingling together. But that 
of the battle itself is yet more admirable. 
It has a Homeric impetuosity about it that 
reminds the reader of the colossal fights of 
the Iliad. Nothing can be conceived to 
exceed the rapidity and fury of that des- 
perate charge and tempestuous onset de- 
linedted in vivid and flashing colors that 
bring the seene before the eye, and seem 
to have the power of representing sound 
and motion to the imagination. Some 
readers may at first find the original a lit- 
tle difficult, but they will be amply re- 
warded for their pains. 


Tho’ were the gates shette, and cried was 
loude : 

Do now your devoir, yonge knightes 
proude. 

The heraudes left hir pricking up and 
down. 

Now ringen trompes loud and clarioun. 

There is no more to say, but est and west 

In gon the speres sadly in the rest; 

In goth the sharpe spore into the side. 

Ther see men who can juste, and who can 
ride. 

Ther shiveren shaftes upon sheldes thicke; 

He feleth thurgh the herte—spone the 
pricke. 

Up springen speres twenty foot on highte ; 

Out gon the swerdes as the silver brighte. 

The helmes they to-hewen, and to-shrede ; 

Out brest the blod, with sterne stremes 
rede. 
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With mighty maces the bones they to- 
breste. 

fle thurgh the thickest of the strong gan 
threste. 

Ther stomblen stedes strong, and doun goth 
all. 

He rolleth under foot as doth a ball. 

He foineth on his foo with a tronchoun ; 

And he him hurtleth with his hors adoun, 

He thurgh the body is hurt, and sith ytake, 

Naugre his hed, and brought unto the 
stake, ' 

As forward was, right ther he must abide. 

Another lad is on that other side. 


Those who were led to the stake were 
regarded as out of the fight, and had lost 
the privilege of taking any further part in 
the action. They had the mortification of 
being compelled to remain inactive spec- 
tators of the exploits of others. At last 
this happens to be the lot of Palamon, 
notwithstanding his desperate struggle, a 
circumstance, of course, which decides 
the contest and Theseus gives his de- 
cision, 


He cried, ho! no more; for it is don. 

i wol be trewe juge, and not partie. 

Arcite of Thebes shal have Emilie, 

That by his fortune hath hire fayre 
ywonne. 


The trumpets and minstrelsy, and shouts 
of the people, hail the award, and the vic- 
tor who rides triumphantly, with head un- 
covered that his face may be seen the 
length of the place, his eye fixed on the 
fair Emelie, who, hitherto indifferent, now 
regards him with favor. Just at this mo- 
ment of exultant victory, the god Pluto 
sends a fugy, which starts from the ground 
before his horse, visible only to the ani- 
mal. The terrified steed bounds aside 
and falls, and Arcite is dashed to the 
ground. With two dangerous wounds, one 
in the head and one in the breast, he is 
borne to the palace. Every care was 
taken of him, and restored to himself he 
was “always crying after Emilie.” It 
was given out that no serious conse— 
quences would result from the accident, 
and the brilliant assemblage began to dis- 
cuss at leisure the events of the day. No 
one had been killed, though many were 


wounded. All envy and rancer were laid 
aside, and after three days feasting, These- 
us dismissed his company of kings and 
knights, and escorted them some distance 
on their way home. 

As for Arcite, it was soon apparent that 
his case was hopeless and beyond cure. 
When he was himself convinced of this, 
he sent for Palamon and Emelie. His 
dying speech, and the description of his 
departure, are wonderfully pathetic. He 
bids adieu to the lady of his love: 


Farewell my swete, farewel min Emelie. 


And solemnly leaves it in charge to her 
that if ever she wed not to forget Pala- 
mon. ; 


His laste word was: Mercy, Emelie! 
His spirit changed hows, and wente ther, 
As I came never I cannot tellen wher. 


The whole scene exhibits the mastery 
of our poet over that dramatic portraiture 
of deep human passion which finds a re- 
sponse in every heart, to which allusion 
has been previously made, as containing 
in itself the essential quality of true poesy. 
The’ death of Arcité was almost like a 
public calamity. Great was the lamenta- 
tion throughout all Athens for the noble 
Theban. Chaucer, as is his wont, intro- 
duces numerous short speeches and excla- 
mations to give more distinctness to his 
description. The lament of the women 
is exceedingly touching, from its simple 
and unaffected tone, as well as the quaint- 
ness of the expression. 


Why woldest thou be ded? thise women 
crie, ‘ 2 
And haddest gold ynough and Emelie. 


Nor is this speech altogether wanting in 
the sober sadness of a certain deep phi- 
losophic inspection of the wretched con- 
dition of humanity. The pompous funei 
ralof Arcite, and the subsequent marriage 
of Palamon and Emelie, are then narrated 
in the fine old English ef Chaucer, wedded 
to the Italian imagery derived from Bac- 
ceaccio, and the tale concludes. | 

Next to his power of passion, (and in- 
deed a part of it,) one of the chief excel- 





lencies of Chaucer is his admirable man- 
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agement of dialogue, a faculty which, per- 
haps, he derived from the study of the 
works of Baccaccio, who, himself, is one 
of the grand _ masters of this most difficult 
art. We may with justice term it most 
difficult ; for let us consider briefly the re- 
quisites needed for its perfection First, 
there must be acute natural powers of ob- 
servation to notice and store up in the 
memory the effect of events and accidents 
of evéry kind upon all the difficult charac- 
ters of men, and the manner in which 
whatever takes place in the mind within, 
most promptly and naturally manifests it- 
self in language. And this natural power 
of observation must also be exercised in 
the study of living characters in every 
station of life, with all the degrees of in- 
tellectual power, and every variety of 
moral eminence or degradation. To this 
end itis necessary to have had experience 
of a very. extended and complex descrip- 
tion, or an intuitive faculty of adaptation 
and combination, together with the nicest 
perception of analogies and relations. In 
the next place, skill is requisite to use the 
materials accumulated in the mind; for 
what has previously. been collected by the 
means just described, would be of no avail 
if the poet has not the art to use it. And 
as one is chiefly acquired by intercourse 
with men—the other is best gained by the 
intent study of the best models. Books 
and thought: alone, however, go farther in 
this matter than acquaintance with the 
world and with life, if we mag trust the 
most accurate biographical memoirs. And 
allthat we intend to express by the term 
dialogue, is designed partly to carry on 
and advance the action of the story, part- 
ly to bring out and exhibit in the most 
natural and striking manner, the charac- 
ters and passions of the actors; in both 
which parts Chaucer excels. The various 
addresses and interruptions of mine host 
of the Tabard, possess an extraordinary 
degree of truth, spirit and vivacity. The 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue is an inimitable 
specimen of this falent. But it is in the 
tales themselves that the greatest diversi- 
ty prevails. A few brief examples will 
more clearly show the power of Chaucer 
in this line. A mother, yielding up her 
child to be slain: 





Pees, lite] sone, I wol do thee no harm, &c. 
Another, in a similar case— 


Farewel, my child, I sha] thee never see, 
But sin I have thoe marked with the crois, 
Of thilke fader yblessed mote thou be, 
That for'us died upon a crois of tree. 
And one thing would I pray you of your 
grace, 

: - 7 . . ’ 
Burieth this litel body in som place, 
That bestes ne no briddes it to-race. 


Again, the cry of the starving child of 
Ugolino— 


Is ther no morsel bred that ye do kepe ? 
I am so hungry, that I may not slepe. 
Now wolde God that I might slepen ever. 


And the picturesque description of the 
philosophers or alchemists of that day, by 
one of the craft— 


When we be ther as we shuln exereise 
Our elfish craft, we semen wonder wise, 
Our termes ben so clergial and quante. 


And evermore, wher ever that they gen, 

Men may hem kennen by smell of brim- 
ston. 

We faille alway of that which we wold 
have, 

And in our madnesse evermore we rave. 

And whan we be together everich on, 

Every man semeth a Salomon. 


Our next example shall be part of that 
exquisite speech of the faleon to the Prin- 
cess Canace in the Squire’s tale. For 
even Chaucer’s birds speak well. 


That pitee renneth sone in gentil herte 
(Feling his similisude in peines smerte,) 
Is proved alle day as men may see, 

As well by worke as by auctoritee, 

For gentil herte kitheth gentillesse. 

T see wel, that ye have on my distresse 
Compassion, my faire Canace, 

Of very womanly benignitee, 

That nature in your principles hath set. 


The following on the power of fasting 
and prayer is the last passage of the kind 
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that we shall 
less to find ins 
them: 


* sey the difficulty being 
nces, than to choose among 


‘ 


But herkeneth, lordings, O word, I you 
. Pray, ‘ 

That all the Severaine actes, dare I say, 

Of victories in the Olde Testament 

Thurgh veray God, that is omnipotent, 

Were done in abstinence and prayere: 

Loketh the Bible, and ther ye mow it 
lere. ’ 


x 


If indeed the dialogue of Chaucer was 
modeled upon that of Boccaccio, it was 
certainly not the worst thing he borrowed 
from him. Nor does it seem to have been 
the only thing he derived from his Italian 
predecessor. Another point of resem- 
blance between the English and Italian 
poets may be found in the frequent ap- 
pearance of some doctrine or conception 
drawn from Plato. This was an author, 
above all others, fitted to train the mind to 
contemplate subjects of every order, and 
to pass with ease from the lightest and 
most trivial jest to the loftiest speculations 
of theology. A striking example of this 
is to be found in the profound and magnifi- 
cent Platonism in the exordium of the last 
speech of Theseus, concerning the divine 
chain of love, that binding all things to- 
gether, maintains the oider and the beauty 
of the system of the world. There is in- 
deed an immense and inexhaustible re- 


nourishment ofsuch poetic genius as shine 
out in Horace, Propertius, Petrarch, Dante, 
RBoceaccio, Tasso, Chaucer, Milton, Shakes- 
peare, Jonson, and was not without its in- 
fluence upon Dryden, Pope, Byron, Shelley 
and a host of ethers, some of whom, per- 
haps, will be preserved from eternal obli- 
vion, by a few lines or a single verse they 
learned to sing in. the gardens of Acade- 
mus; 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 


Why is it that Horace was not more the 
favorite of Mecenas and Augustus than he 
has ever been alike with statesmen and 
ph.losophers, men of actjoneand men of 
contemplation, wits and ‘students? He 
makes no secret of his art, if indeed it 
should be called an art. He refers the 
poet, and in an especial manner him who 
attempts that department or species of 
poesy to which the narrative poem be- — 
longs,—to the Platonie philosophy as to 
the store-house or fountain whence he is 
to draw thought, good: sense, wisdom and 
that ethereal, essential truth which is nei- 
ther to be defined nor described. * 

We have previously insisted upon the 
necessity of a certain drama‘ic passion im 
all good poetry, sometimes merely breath- 
ing a gentle spirit into the verse, sometimes 
tumultuous as a storthy sea, again sinking 
tenderly and languidly into the heart, or 
rousing the soul with the most violent ex- 





servoir of the purest and richest material 
for poetic thought in the writings of the 


Athenian philosopher, streams of which‘ itself felt. 


may be traced flowing through the litera- 
ture of modern Italy and of England, and 
wherever they appear, sparkling with a 
lucid ray peculiarly their own and distin- 
guishable from every thing else, there we 
find that the strongest and most eloquent, 
as well as the sweetest flights of song have 
been attained by the poet whose inspira- 
tion was caught from this source. Prolific 
indeed must that mind heve been, and 
largely endowed by nature, which, after 
affording to theology, to metaphysics, to 
pure dialectics, to the science of morals, to 
social and political science, to Logic and 
Rhetoric such ample stores, such profuse 
and abounding wealth, had yet a copious 
treasure to bestow upon the world for the} 


citement, varied incessantly in a thousand 
| ways, but always flowing on and making 
We must, however, carefully 
distinguish this from that morbid and un- 
natural manner to which the name“ spas- 
modic,” has very aptly been applied. Po- 
ets, affecting this style, have passion in- 
deed, but it is affected and inflated to such 
a degree, and is so invariably out of place, 
that it wearies and annoys the mind. That 
which we consider as true and regular has 
been well described by Pope as an “un- 
equalled fire and rapture, which is so for- 
cible in Homer, that no man of a true po: 
etical spirit is master of himself, while he 
reads him. What he writes, is of the most 
animated nature imaginable; every thing 
moves, every thing lives, and is put in ac- 
tien. If a council be called, or a battle 
fought, you are not coldly informed of what 
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was said or done as from a third person; 
the reader is hurried out of himself by the 
foree of the Poet’s imagination, and turns 
in one piace to a hearer, in another to a 
spectator. The course of his verses re- 
sembles that of the army he describes. 
“They pour along like a fire that sweeps 
the whole earth before it.” Itis, however, 
remarkable that his fancy, which is every 
where vigorous, is not discovered immedi- 
ately at the beginning of his poem in its 
fullest splendour; it grows in the progress 
both upon himself and others, and be- 
comes on fire, like a chariot wheel, by its 
own rapidity. Exact disposition, just 
thought, correct elocution, polished num- 
bers, may have been found in a thousand ; 
but this poetic fire, this “vivida vis animi,” 
ina very few. Even in works where all 
those are imperfect or neglected, this can 
overpower criticism, and make us admire 
even while we disapprove. Nay, where 
this appears, though attended with absur- 
dities, it brigtens all the rubbish about it, 
till we see nothing but.its own splendour. 
This fire is discerned in Virgil, but dis- 
cerned as through a glass, reflected from 
Homer, more shining than fierce, but every 
where equal and constant. In Lucan and 
Statius, it bursts out in sudden, short, and 
uuterrupted flashes: in Milton, it glows 
like a furnace kept up to an uncommon 
ardour by the force ar art: in Shakespeare, 
it strikes before we are aware, like an ac- 
cidental fire from heaven: but in Homer, 
and in him only, }' burns every where 
clearly and every where irresistibly.” 
Nor is the similitude here suggested by 
Pope, inapplicable to Chaucer. He may 
be compared to one of those Christmas 
fires of the olden time, kindled with 
huge and sturdy logs of oak in the vast 
fire-place of some hospitable baronial 
hall, blazing incessantly day and night, 
which though it may sink alittle while, the 
dance goes on, or the merry revels are 
forward, or while the company around arg 
absorbed in listening intently to some le- 
gendary tale, yet when fresh fuelis heaped 
on, and the brands stirred, flashes up again 
with livelier flames, sending a thousand 
sparks upward and roaring with a gene- 
rous welcome to all, in sympathy with 
their holiday happiness and joviality. But 
here we must leave him for the present, 


Tv 


reserving further comment for some future 
occasion. *1L PENSEROSO. 


Fresuary, 1864. 
ADI D SRO II 
THP CAVALIER’S SERENADE. 


[From the papers 6f the late Charles Braden- 
baugh. | 


Yon silent star his flashing shield 

_ Hangs on the welkin steep, 

While he and I alone afield 
Watch o’er my darling’s sleep. 


Of the South wind dreams the lily-bell, 
And the woodbine of the bee— 

Oh! faithful.star, look in and tell, 
Does my rose-bud dream of me? 


Beneath that bosom’s sweet unrest, 
What dainty fancies bide,— 

As folded in a flowret’s breast 
The prisoned odours hide. 


Yet at my voice these phantoms pass 
And melt in tender fear, 

Like fairies on the moon-lit grass 
A distant step who hear. 


O! fettered bird! O! startled fawn! 
Thee wait I to behold, 

As happy clouds await the dawn 
That wrns their locks to gold. 


Awake! blithe nature’s playmate fair:— 
All darkness she beguiles, 

Who scatters on the longing air 
The largess of such*smiles! 


Almost I feel as if it might 
Thy timid beauty wrong 

To weave—oh! chaplet of delight !— 
Thy graces into song. 


The chant of brooks in forest dark, 
The night song of the sea, 

The airy lyric of the lark, 
Thy minstrelsy shauld be! 


Ba.timore, Mp. 


nnn P CRO ODS Pi ccm 


No END oF 1T.—“ Put out your tongue a 
little further,” said a physician to a female 
patient; “a little further, maam, if you 
please—a little further still.” ‘“ Why, doc- 
tor, do you think there is no end to a wo- 
man’s tongue %”’ cried the fair invalid. 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE; 


A Story .of Two Christmas Days and Two 
Kisses. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF EVE.” 


I am an old man; so old am I that, 
looking back, life seems so very long, and 
yet so short, that I do not quite know 
whether many things did not happen ina 
dream. Iam hale and hearty, and merry, 
for the matter of that; and when I laugh 
my laugh rings out clearly and loud, they 
say; so much so that it makes the people 
around me, especially my grd@ndchildren 
and nephews and nieces, laugh too. And 
when | laugh the old times come back 
when others, who are silent now, laugh. 
with me, and then I am suddenly still, and 
the laugh dies away ; and when [ think of 
it its empty echoes fill my brain just as if 
it were a sleep-laughter in a dream. 

When I stop laughing so suddenly—for 
the merriment and enjoyment, and, for the 
matter of that, the grief and pain of old 
men, are short and sudden, like those of 
children—my grandchildren, amd nephews 
and nieces, have a great difficulty to stop 
too; and they choke, and nudge each 
other and say, “ Ah! that is a good story, 
Uncle; almost as good as the story you told 
yesterday.” 

Told yesterday; let me ‘see what it was 
that I told yesterday? How long ago it 
seems; it must be longer ago than the time 
when I was only twenty years old, a stal- 
wart, brave fellow in yellow breeches, 
black leggins, a heavy brass-bound leather 
helmet with a white plume tipped with 
red, and a clanking sword, which I now 
could not lift with my two hands. I was 
a royal volunteer then, prepared to resist 
the French; and I and some of my com- 
pany were encamped in white tents on the 
coast of Kent; and we had a song, too, a 
good song, about Boney :— 


We'll still make ’em run, and still make 
"em sweat 

In spite of old Boney and the Brussels 
Gazette. 


But I don’t quite remember what that gen- 
tleman had to do with the inspiration of 


the Gazette. I don’t know that I ever 
knew, for we young fellows were no poli- 
ticians. 

Then we had another song in our tents 
Yor in our rooms, sitting round the fire, and 
shouting enough to blow the roof off:— 


We’ll rant and we'll roar like true British 
sailors, 
We’ll rant and we’ll roar across the salt 
main ; 
Until we cateh sight of the shores of old 
England, 
And I hope, my own true love, to see 
you again. 


And in those days our voices did rant 
and roar, and the rafters rung again; but 
I’ve got a cold now, and my voice isn’t 
what it was; and I must not wake the 
little children, or I'd sing it to you now. 


Yes; people think me very merry. And 
so, bless Heaven! I am; for I try to stand 
upright, four-square to the world, as a man 
should; but, being an old man, I have 
blank piaces in my heart now, where no 
love grows; barren spots in my memory, 
and chill and numbed parts in my feelings 
whereto I cannot look back; and whereon 
I dare not tread and touch lest sudden pain 
should come back, like the shooting of an 
old, old wound. 4 

But I’ve merry recollections and green ° 
spots, too. Just as you see in churehyards 
where there are barren patches under the 
yew-trees; so there are elsewhere fertile 
ones, which tender hands love to deck ; 
and little tombs, which, 1n the summer 
and the spring, are very gay with flowers. 
Such pleasant graves ate they, where some 
one lies with happy memories about them 
—good children, sweet sisters, or dear 
wives—who lived ia peace and-died hap- 
pily, and upen whose memory a halo rests 
like fleeting sunshine in a distant field. 
Such graves are for the young, not for the 


-lold; and they who are young and happy 


go and sit in the summer afternoon near 
to the grave, and plant sweet-smelling 
flowers in the mould, which blossom and 
spring up, and look gay still, like the calm 
memory of the happy dead. 

But, deary me! Iam talking now like 





an old man, a very old man, as I think I 
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am; but them I’ve got such spots in my 
dry brain yet,and pleasant ones to dwell on. 

Been in love? Yes, I should think I 
have ; how else could I have grandchil- 
dren, those people who laugh so well and 
heartily when I laugh, and make me tell 
how old I am a score of times, and say 
how well I am looking? Well, well; 
some of them want me to look ill, I think; 
bat I'll laugh and live to spite "em. No, 
no; I don’t mean that you know. How 
can I live but as long as I have breath? 
and breath and life are in the hands of 
One greater than us all! 

Been in love! I think I was talking of 
that, was] not? Yes, been in love! Well, 
we just did love when I was a young fel- 
low, and I recollect my wife, my Alice, 
that left my side but now it seems, and 
yet it’s twenty years ago; and I recollect 
her, as I loved her, when she was very 
young, and I love her now. She wasa 
merry one, was Alice; we used to walk, 
and laugh, and talk together like two 
friends. I think that she could: do any- 
thing buat drink and smoke, and tell an un- 
truth, or do a wrong action. Her face was 
a sweet oval face; her hair a dark brown, 
nearly black; and her eyes a deep blue, 
full of merriment at one .moment, ay, at 
ail moments, except when she heard a sad 
story or was touched with pain for any one 
else, and then they grew deeper as they 
filled with tears. Not for*herself. She 
never cried for herself ghat I know of, for 
she never had a day’s illness. But she 
was terribly cut up when her poor brother 
died, and that you see was how I knew 
her. Her brother was my right hand man 
in my company. Many’s the time that 
he stood shoulder to shoulder with me, 
good at drill, good at a song—good at any 
thing. He asec to live near the cot ; 
and, indeed, he joined us, and I was one 
of his tent-felluws, and his chum. Well, 
he knew people that I knew, and we were 
soon friends; and he took me home to 
show me Alice. He was always talking 
about her, and she about him; and, when 
he was there, searce a look did she give 
me. Her brother Joe—his name was Joe, 
and mine, too—could do everything, and 
was the be-all and end-all of the world, I 
used to think; and so one day I tried to run 


with Joe, and Joe beat me, and Alice 
laughed ; and then I shot against Joe, and 
he beat me too, and she laughed the more; 
and I wrestled with him and threw him, 
and she didn’t laugh then, but ran to see 
whether he was hurt, and said it wasn’t 
fair for Joe to tackle a big fellow like me, 
although he was nigh an inch taller. In 
short, I could not please herany how! 

Well, it was one day when we heard 
that the flat-bottomed boats of old Boney 
were not coming over, and that the Army 
of Boulogne hac melted bit by bit away, 
like a snow drift, that we made a night of 
it? Ay, it was a night, too! and, being hot 
and in the summer, we must needs keep 
up the fun till the sun came up over the 
seacoast, looking red and angry at our 
folly. ‘Well, Joe and I—the two Joes, as 
they called us—ran down tothe beach and 
washed our hot faces, and plunged in the 
fresh, salt waves, and were in a few mo- 
ments as fresh and as merry as larks. 
And, after dressing, Joe must needs take a 
walk with me—who was nothing loth, you 
must know—along the edge of the cliff. 
The seas for centuries have been washing 
that chalk-bound coast, and at intervals 
there stands up pili:rs of chalk, with the 
sea nround them, and with littl® green 
patches of land, a few yards square, on the 
top of them. The people call such a place 
“No Man’s Land,” and no man can own 
it, truly. Well, Joe came to one of these, 
a few feet—say twelve—from the cliff, 
and, turning to me, he said, “ Joe Junior,” 
said he—I think I see his bright face now 
—*T challenge you to leap up on that ‘No 
Man’s LanJ,’ I do!” 

“Joe,” said I, hurriedly, “don’t be a 
fool! It may be it wonld give way at top, 
and if it did not how could you jump back 
without a run? You'd be stuck atop 





there, like a mad sentinel or a pillar saint. 
I’m not going to jump it.” 

“But J am!” said he. And, before I 
could hinder him, if indeed I had tried, 
he took a run and jumped 

It was so sudden that | could only stand 
aghast when |] saw him there. He stood, 
indeed, but for a moment and then he 
took a step back,.and would have jumped 
back, when I heard a rumbling sound, and 
|half the top of the “No Man’s Land” 
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parted, and the chalk and earth, and Jee, nad subsided into solemn, talk, and were 
too, fell down -with a erash upon. the|spealfing of poor Joe, were surrounded, 
rocky coast below. : and it was insisted that.Alice should play 

I ran round the httle creek to the other | too; and she, in a solemn, quiet way,smil 
side of the small bay and, throwing myself! ing sadly and yet.sweetly too, took me be- 
down on tie turf, siretched my neck ever, | neath the Christmas bough and kissed me 
looked out, and cried out “Joe! Are you|on my iips. 


hurt, Joe?” Ay, its meny years ago, but I fee! it 
A faint voice came up, and I could see now. My heart beat so fast that I hardly 


the poor fellow struggling under a huge | dared return it; but I put my arm around 
piece of chalk which seemed to hold him | her and took her gently to the bay window 
down in agony. He smiled in a ghastly of the old hall, saying, as I pressed her 
way, with hiz whitened face, and said,) hand, “ Alice, dear Alice, did you mean 
“Run, Joe, cun! Thetide’s coming in!” | that kiss?” 

Well, I did run; and we got ropes from| Well, I need not tell you what she an- 
the tents, and a few strong fellows held swered, tis fifty years ago—fifiy years ago! 
these as I swung over the cliff, just reach- | anc | am surrounded by Alice’s dear grand- 
ing poor Joe as the cold sea water was children; and there is one, a little thing 
lap, lap, laping up to his mouth, taking! with light and golden hair that will deepen 
away his breath and then running back, | into brown, who plays around my knees 


crawling over him and leaving bubbles wi and tells me-her little stories, her*sorrows, 


salt foam as if in sport. I got him out, and her joys; so quick, so sudden, so -hur- 
but he could not stand. Some bones were | tied in their coming and their going that 
breken, and he was sadly bruised; so that | they are like my own, and, as we talk, we 
I was forced to tie him to a rope, anit they | grow quite friends and companions, like 
hauled him up, and afterwards pulied me my Alice was to me. 


up, and we took him home. Bless you, she understands it alll. She 

Well, well! to make a long story short,|;. . woman in her pretty ways; her pout- 
poor Joe died, with my praises on his lips, |, ings, pettings, and quarrelings. She man- 
and poor Alice bowed her head like a ‘ages her household of one wax doll and 
broken lily. It was a long time before she | | two wooden ones, and tells me, for the wax 
got over it,and summer had grown into! 40)) is the lady and the wooden ones are 
winter, and winter to summer, to autumn, | the servants in mob caps and stuff gowns, 
and to winter again. 





The threatened in-| when they are impudent and do no work, 
¥asion was all over; our swords were get-! and when they gossip with a wooden 
ting rusty, our uniforms dusty, and when | policeman, who belongs to her brother, 
the holidays came I left the firm in which | jjttie Joe. 
I had just become a partner, and went to| 0 we are fast friends, little Alice.and 
spend a fortnight at my old friend’s in 1; and te-night, on Christmas nigh: } 
Kent. | no ticed that she would not dance nor play 
Alice was there, well and cheerful now, with the pink and shiny-faced little boys 
and reconciled to her loss, though we often | who were so unuaturally tity and clean in 
talked of poor Joe; and as the days wore | their new knickerbockers with red stock- 
on we grew closer together, and she calied | ings; but she came and sat by me and 
me by my name, and seemed to have trans- | talked softly in the firelight as Alice did, 
ferred her brother’s love tome. She never|and made me think of fifty yearsago. And 
told me so nor let others see it till one | only think how old times come back a’ d 
merry Christmast night, when she rejected | new times like the old; only just thirtk 
all her cousins and her other friends, and that when her mother told her she should 


would only dance with me. choose a sweetheart, she got a little bit of 
‘ daa 4 ; 

We had the mistlewe, too. At last, one! mistletoe, and climbing slily on my knee, 

madcap fellow proposed that the ladies | holding me in talk as _ if to hide her pur- 


should kiss the gentlemen all round when | pose—though { guessed it soon, I'll tell 
aad how they could; and Alice and I, who; you——she put her little doll-like arme 
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around my neck, and holding the mistletoe 
above my head, she kissed me again and} MA. i R GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER, JR., 
again, and said | was her sweetheart! 

So this child sweetheart brought the old | Second sen of Josey h Wheeler, one of the 
times back—the old times that are still on wom citizens of Augusta, Georgia, was 
distant and so near; and with the sweet) born in that city on the 10th of September, 
kisses ‘neath the rustling leaves mace me|1836. His youth was spent in the first 
think of my dead Alice in the grave. The} schools of the country, and gave evidence 
first kiss and the last; the last and first,|of that genius which, at so early an age of 
and of ali days in the world on Christmas| his manhood, was aestined to shine forth 
Day. and give him a commanding 


ra) 


position in 
his country’s history. Early in life he chose 
ern Ott erm the profession of arms, despite the wishes 
and instructions of a good father and mo- 
THE BIRTH OF THE PEARLS, ther. 
He was appointed to West Point in 
(sone ) $54, and was the first that graduated un- 
der the five yearrule. His career there, 
“'Y el mar como imbidioso, 

A tierra por las lagrimas salia, 


developed the fact that he was one of the 


Y , , few who are born for the profession of 
alegre de cogerlas - 
, 8 Arms. W 


Las guarder en conchas, y convierte en 
perlas.”— Lopgz pg Vrca. 


e others were passing their 
leisure moments in sport and reading the 
romances of the day, young Wheeler could 
be found in the library, poring, with the 


Upou the sea shore stood a maiden deepest interest, over those volumes which 


. ’ ‘ ’ 
Watching a retreating sail, spoke of campaigns and battles, both an- 
—_ : : 

Which with her heart’s pure treasure laden cientand modern, and examining military 
. : : 

Sped o’er the waves with favoring gale. maps and plans ef battle of distinguished 


And often on the beach she lingered generals. His classmates all speak of this 


The weary day and lonely night, peculiar trait of his character; and so Cil- 
But ne’er Aurora rosy-fingered igently did he apply himself to this study, 
The absent bark restored to sight. and that of the organization and adminis- 
Hope deferred—soul cherished sorrow, | tration of armies, and’ so familiar did he 

& sad, wild longing for the morrow, | become with these subjects. that they re- 
Affection strengthened, but the form garded his decision as final upon any dis- 


made weak, puted point. 


And stole the roses.from the maiden’s In October 1859, he was ordered to the 
cheek. cavalry school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 

and there remained on duty during the 

As on the lonely shore she stands winter. In the spring of 1860, we find 
Yielding her soul to dark despair, him in New Mexico, stationed, respective- 


With weeping eyes and close clasp’d handsj|lv at Forts Union, Craig and Fillmore, and 
She breathes to the deep sea a prayer. jengaging in several important scouts 


Now softly tripping to her feet, against the hostile Indians. Early in 
Come joyously the wanton Waves: March, 1861, seeing the storm-cloud gath- 
Take up her tears mid murmurs sweet ering over his country, he at once deeded 
And bear them to old ocean’s caves. his course, and when his native State sece- 


The dewy drops in rosy shel! shut up,| ded, forwarded his resignation-and return- 
To pearls are changed within the ma-|ed to Georgia. On his arrival, he was 


gic cup, commissioned ist Lieutenant of artillery 
The absent bark returns, fulfilsthe lover’s in the regular army, and assigned to duty 
vow, at Pensacola, Florida. Here he labored, 


And bridal jewels deck the maiden’s|as only the true soldier will, and manifest- 
brow. ed, not only untiring energy and zeal, but 
IREY INGLE. a capacity far beyond his years, receiving 
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the special commendation of his comman- 
der, General Bragg. The attention of the 
‘President having been called to the worth 
of so excellent an officer, he commissioned 
him Cotontt, and assigned him to the 
command of the 19th Alabama Infantry 
Regiment. Here was a wider sphere, and 
he entered upon it with the vigor of a su- 
perior mind, | 

When the great Bravrecarp began to 
collect his army at Coninta, Mississippi, 
Coi. Wheeler’s regiment was among the 
first to afrive at that point. By constant 
dri!l and discipline, he soon made it a re- 
giment of the very first order. During the 
battle of Shiloh, his regiment was in the 
foremost rank, and right bravely did Col. 
Wheeler manoeuvre it throughout that 
brilliant engagement. He was always) 
found with his regiment jn the thickest of | 
the fight, urging his brave troops upon the | 
serried ranks of the enemy, several times 
leading in successful charges, bearing his 
regimental colors in his own hands. He 
was highly complimented on the field by 
many of the most distinguished generals, 
who bore brave parts in that memorable 
struggle. General Withers, his Division 
commahder, in his official report, speaking 
of the withdrawal of our troops from the 
field, testifies to his valor and skill in the 
following words. “ The remainder of the 
troops were left under command of Col. 
Wheeler, who, throughout the fight, had 
proved himself worthy of al! trust and 
confidence,—a gallant commander and an 
accomplished soldier.” 
of Brig. General James R. Chalmers, who 











— 








The official report | 


he commanded, bore a prominent part, 
Upon the evacuation of Corinth, General 
Beauregard directed that the best brigade 
of the army should be selected as the 
rear-guard. The brigade, commanded by 
Cg!. Wheeler, was ehgsen, and the nume- 
rous engagements with, and charges made 
upon the pursuing enemy, at Bridge Creek 
and other points, tell how well he execw- 
ted so responsible a trust. 

In the latter part of July, be was placed 
in command of the cavaly of the army of 
Mississippi, which had been idle, and had 
worn away, for want of care, toa mere 
squad. In four days after taking command, 
he bad penetrated the enemy’s lines, and 
was destroying bridges on the line of com- 
munication near Bolivar and Jackson, 
He alse, during this time, hzd 
severa) successful fights with the enemy's 
cavalry, capturing a small train, with 2 
number of horses and mules, He also 
burned three thousand (3,000) bales of 
cetton, which had been purchased by the 
enemy. A large force, not less than twenty 
times his own, Was sent to capture him, 
but he eluded his pursuers and brought his 
command outin safety. From this period, 


Tennessee. 


Nea true genius of the young soldier began 


to expand and show itself, and soon it be- 
came manifest that the cavaly was to 
shirfe forth and aid our cause in a manner 
| never before conceived of by our military 
| men. , 


Upon the march of our army into Ken- 
'tucky, Col. Wheeler struck many a well 
aimed blow, at the flanks of the enemy, as 
| he rapidly retreated to the Ohio river. His 





commanded a brigade, im the same divi-| gallantry and the brilliancy of his charges 
sion, in recounting the operations of the|at Munfordsville, elicited the admiration 
second day, thus refers to him—* Colonel | and compliments of the enemy. During 
Wheeler, of the 19th Alabama Regiment) the battle of Perryville, be handled his bri- 





was, with a smal! remnant of the regiment, | 
at this time, fighting with the small rem- | 
nant of Mississippians, aad bearing the 
colors of his command in this last charge 
so gallantly made. He had two -horses 
shot under him, and se conspicuous was 
his gallantry, he was recommended by his 
commanding genera! for promotion to brig- 
adier general. 

In the many conflicts, including the fight 
at Farmington, by which the advance of 
the powerful force of the enemy upon 
Corinth was contested, the brigade which 





| born resistance, an entire corps of the ene- 





gade with the most consummate ability, 
keeping back, during the day, by his stub- 


my. As the enemy formed his lines upon 
the hills west of Perryville, with the evi- 
dent purpose of turning our left flank, Col. 
Wheeler eharged them again and again, at 
the head of his brigade, and put him to 
rout. Nothing could exceed the hercic 
bearing of this officer upon that brilliant 
field. 

General Polk, in his official report, com- 
mends his gallantry for leading a charge in 


» 
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which a b» ...@ @ number of prison-) 
ers ken. When the commanding 
general determined to leave Kentucky, he 
appointed Col. Wheeler, chief of cavalry, 
and entrusted to him the work of covering 
the retreat, which will, when the history 
of this revolution is recorded, rank secofid 
to none in the able manner in which it 


handled with 
more skill than had ever been known un. 
Col. Wheeler, 
during this campaign, met the enemy in 


was covered by cavalry, 
der similar circumstances. 


no less than thirty successful fights, be- 
sides innumerable skirmishes. 

, upon the combined 
recommendation of General Bragg, Polk, 


After this campaign 


was conducted. Although this responsi-| Hardee and Buckner, be was commission- 
bility was of a magnitude sufficient to ap-|ed Brigadie: General, and immediately sent 
pal many an older soldier, this gallant and | to middie Tennessee. On his arrival, he 

was.stationed at Lavergne, fifteen miles 





intrepid soldier meets it and distinguishes 
himself in many a brilliant engagement. |in front of our army. From here he sal- 
From Danville to London, the blush of the lied forth almost daily, frequently captur- 
grey dawn and the shades of night alike | ing foraging parties, with their trains, from 
bear noble testimony of the able manner |? Nashville, and »kets in view of 
in which the enemy’s exultant columns|the spires of that city 
were met and handsomely repulsed. His | engagements his horse was torn in pieces 
soldiers soon learned, from his always be- | by a cannon bail, his aid killed at his side, 
fully wounded by the 


kept his p! 


In one of these 


ing in front and ever watchful at night, |and he himself pa 


that their labor was not only one of great | fragment of a sii Notwithstanding the 


importance, but about to reflect honor alike | intense pain from which he was suffering, 
upon officer and soldier. During this re-| he procured another horse, and remained 
treat, his effective force did not exceed, at | on the field until he had driven the enemy 
any time, one thonsand men, but £0 inge- beige / The Yankee author of Gen, Rose- 
niously did he dispose it, that he protected | crans’ “Campai-ns of the army of the 


every approach to our army, and forced | Cumberland,” in speaking of their difficul- 
the enemy to advance in long lines of bat-| ties in obtaining forage, 


tle, under the impression that a large in-| *ubbin of was obtained witheut fight- 


states that “nota 


fantry foree was in his front. Thus was | ing for it,” and in excusing their disasters 
his advance restricted to six or seven miles | in these fights, says Gen. Wheeler, “ the 
per day. Numerous attempts were made|rebel commander encouraged his troops, 
by the enemy to turn his position in ortler | by both voice and example.” During the 
to strike at the flanks of our army and | two months he was engaged in twenty dis- 
capture our wagon trains. These Colonel/tinct fights, besides many skirmishes, at 


Wheeler had anticipated, and his, ever |all times exhibiting so dauntless a spirit 
watchful care frustrated all their plans. | that the soldiers of his command gave him 
Each night he acquainted himself tho- | the ‘ Little Hero.” On 
roughly with the nature of the country|the morning of the 26th of December, 


1862, Rosecrans commenced his advance, 


soubriquet of 1 


over which he was to fight on the succeed- 
ing day, which accoun’s, in a great mea-| which resulted in adding fresh laurels to 
sure, for his uniform success., The weary | the brow of this gallant For four 
and foot-sore victors of the bloody field of| successive days, Gen. Wheeler mancu- 
Perryville, after the march of the day, | vred his command so as to holdthe enemy 
would bivouac in quiet upon the beautiful | in check until our army was prepared to 
streams of Eastern Kentucky, saying | grapple with him upon the banks of Stone 
“ Wheeler and his trusty boys are guard-| River. When General Bragg was ready to 
ing us.” So successfully was the ierond teams the enemy, General Wheeler qui- 
covered by the cavalry, that in no instance |etly withdrew within the infantry lires at 
was an infantry soldier ever called upon inight fall, not to rest, but to commence 
to fire his musket. General Buell. who| work anew. After a few hours rest to his 
was severely censured and relieved from | worn horses and men, “to horse,” was 
the command of his army, for dilowing | egain sounded; and in the dark, bleak 
General Bragg to escape from Kentucky, | night, he pressed forward with about ele- 


general. 


stated, officially, that General Bragg’s rear | ven bendred men, and gained the enemy's 
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rear. At daylight on the morning of the 
20th, he encountered a large supply train 
near Jeffersonville, with a brigade of in- 
fantry in front of it. With a portion of 
the’ command, he charged the brigade, 
drove itaway, while the remainder of his 
foree, destroyed and drove off the wagons 
aad males and secured the stores. Not 
sontent, however, to hover merely on the 
flanks of the enemy, he presses on, until 
his immediate rear is reached, ‘when train 
after train loaded with the most valuable 
supplies was destroyed or brought off. To 
an eye witness, nothing could have been 
more thrilling or exciting, than the mangn- 
vering of this command, charging in three 
sepaiate columns, firing as they charged 
and completely terrifying the guards, as by 
detachments of hundreds they are eneoun- 
tered and captured. The scene at Laverg- 
ne was upusnally thrilling. There, amid 
the clatter of innumerable hoofs, and the 
Wraying of thousands of captured mules, a 
single glance could take in the surrender 
of hundreds of persons, and the smoke 
and blaze of immense depots of stores and 
nearly a thousand wagons. Gen, Wheeler 
does not stop here, but spéeds away to 
Rock Spring and Nolensville, at each of 
which places he encounters the trains of 
the enemy’s right wing, which meet with 
the fate of those upon the left and center. 
At night he camped his weary horsemen 
beneath the lightof the enemy’s camp fires, 
and on the following day joinsin the fierce 
carnage of the battle of the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1862. He charges again ‘and again 
upon the enemy’s long lines **:oncerting 
all of General Rosecrans’ plans of battle, 
and causing him to detach a large force 
from the front of his army. He makes 
even another circnit of their army, de- 
stroying an immense quantity of supplies 
and valuable trains. He had well nigh 
completed the third circuit, when he was 
recalled to cover the retreat of our army. 
In this he was eminently successful, hav- 
ing held the enemy in check in sight of 
Murfreesboro for five days. ‘Those who 
witnessed all the circumstances, preceding 
and during the battle of Murfreesboro, pro- 
nounce his skill and endurance as surpass- 
ing anything before known in cavaly. He 
did not sleep exceeding five hours during 
the whole of five days, and was in the 
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saddle eighteen hours out of every twenty- 
four during that time, now directing a 
scout, now posting a picket, and then dasb- 
ing like a phantom on some unsuspecting 
body of the enemy.” 

General Bragg, in his official report oi 
the battle of Murfreesboro, states: “To the 
skillfal manner in which the cavalry thus 
ably supported, was handled, and the ex 
ceeding gallantry of its officers and men, 
must be attributed the four day’s time en- 
gaged by the enemy in reaching the battle 


field, a distance of only twenty miles from - 


his encampments, over fine McAdamized 
roads. On Monday night, Gen. Wheeler 
proceeded, as ordered, to gain the enemy’s 
rear. By Tuesday morning, moving on the 
Jefferson Pike, around the enemy’s flank, he 
had gained the rear of their whole army, and 
soon attacked the trains, their guards and 
the numerous stragglers. He succeeded 
in capturing hundreds of prisoners,’ and 
destroying hundreds of wagons, loaded 
with supplies and baggage. After clear- 
ing the road, he made his entire circuit 
and joined the cavalry on our left.” Gen- 
eral Bragg makes mention, also, of Gen. 
Wheeler's two other successful movements 
to the enemy’s rear, by which he eaptured 
more trains and many prisoners. In clo- 
sing hés report, he states that “ General 
Wheeler was pre-eminently distinguished 
throughout the action, as well as for a 
month previous, in many successful con- 
flicts with the enemy—and he ascribes to 
his gallant lead, and that of his officers, 
the just enhancement of the reputation of 
our cavalry.” 

After the battle, Generals Forrest, Mor- 
gan and Wheeler, were each ordered to 
work upon the enemy’s lines of communi- 
cation. General Morgan, having just re- 
turned from Kentucky, was unable te go, 
and General Forrest’s command was too 
much worn to attempt anything immedi- 
ately. General Wheeler, although his 
command had been fighting almost hourly 
for a fortnight, collected about six hundred 
men, and amid the beating snow and ice, 
commenced the march. In a short time 
he was swooping like an eagle after h‘s 
prey, upon the enemy’s rail roads, and the 
rivers plowed by his magnificent steamers, 
A locomotive and train of cars are first 
destroyed on the Nashville and Chattatioo- 
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ga rail road. and the bridge over Mill Creek 
cut away and burned.’ There nine large 
transports, laden with rich supplies, each 
guarded by a strong .infantry force, and 
convoyed by a fleet of gunboats, bound for 
the “army of the Cumberland,” meet his 
eagle eye. He boldly attacks and cap- 
tures the transports, and soon they lie in 
blackened hulks along the shore. Few, 
But those who have witnessed a similar 
scene, can appreciate the grandeur of a 
fleet of “iron clads,” as they plow their 
way defiantly, belching forth, at each revo- 
lution of their wheels, shot and shel! from 
their1ron-sides. So steamed the “ Siddell.” 
“Steady men, steady, she is ours,” is shout- 
ed-forth by the hero, and soon the welkin 
rang with shouts, as our handful of borse- 
men see the “ Stars and Stripes” lowered 
to herdeck, and the commanding officer 
surrenders his sword, his crew, her arma- 
ment of heavy guns, small arms and valu- 
able supplies of ammunition. Along side 
the blazing and crackling transports, she 
becumes a cinder upon the waters, which 
only an bour before she had walked so 
proudly—* like a thing of life.” 


No less than twenty other steamboats, 
which were aground on Harpeth Shoals 
and guarded by gunboats, took fright, dis- 
gorged their valuable cargoes of army 
supplies into the muddy Cumberland, and 
steamed for safe: quarters and deeper 
water. At Ashland, on the north bank of 
the river, the enemy had collected im- 
mense supplies of subsistence for his en- 
tire army. Although the waters of the 
Cumberland, much swollen by recent rains 
intervened, he swam his dauntiess cava 
liers ever, druve away the guards, compo- 
sed of a.regiment of infantty,and destroyed 
stores covering several acres of ground. 
After this, having been joined by the com- 
mand of General Forrest, every force or 
the enemy on the river was driven into 
the forts at Dover, closely pursued by our 
cavalry, who succeeded in capturing a 
fi:.e Lattery of brass rifle guns, a numbe: 
of smal! arms, ammunition, a small ~>1-1 
of wagons, borses and mules, tog> her wi 
one hundred prisoners. The ga:sisor. wa: 
only saved by the arrivalof a fle:t«. vans 
ports bringing General Grangss's division 
of infantry as reinforcements. The whole 











number of prisoners taken upto this time, 
on this expedition, was four hundred and 
fiity. The amountand value of the stores 
destroyed at Ashland, on the transports 
and in the wagon trains, during the battle 
of Murfreesboro was immense, so great, 
indeed, that it is generally conceded it was 
the main cause which delayed the second 
advance of the enemy for the space of six 
months. 

Pursuant to orders from army head quar- 
ters, he returned to the army, not, howe- 
ver, withoet striking a blow on his return 
march, by which he captured and destroy- 
ed a large iocomotive and long train of 
cars, on which were taken one hundred 
and fifty prisoners more. Befo:e reaching 
the army, he received a telegran. from the 
PRESIDENT, announcing bis promotion to 
Major General. Congress passed a reso- 
lution of thanks to General Wheeler for 
his daring conduct and brilliant achiéva, 
ments. 

During the next four months, we find 
this favored child of Mars, with his com- 
mand, occupied in picketing close up to 
the enemy’s main army, covering a front 
of seventy miles, and engaged in protect- 
ing trains of snpplies for our army, from 
the enemy's rear and from Kentucky. 
Dering this whole time, not so much as 
one wagon was lost. Whenever any part 
of bis command could be spared from the 
front of the army, he would make rapid 
incursions into the lines of the enemy. 
On one of these, a short time prior to the 
retreat from Middle Tennessee, he suc- 
ceeded in capturing two immense and val- 
able rail road trains on the same day. 
One on the Louisville and Nashville rail 
road, and the other on the Nashville and 
Murfreesboro rail road. With one of these, 
he captured a large number of officers, in- 
cluding two colonels. Again this heroic 
soldier is called upon to cover the retreat 
of our army, as it leaves the fertile lands 
of that most hospitable and patriotic, peo- 
ple of Middle Tennessee, and seeks the 
‘ine of the Tennessee river, at Chattanoo- 
ga, daring which occurred the desperate 


encounter at Shelbyville. Although his 


character for the most dashing bravery 
and the amiable traits of the good officer, 
had shone forth upon manya well con- 
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tested field, and in his intercourse with all 
those who came near him, with a full lus- 
tre—yet it remained for this occasion to 
show to his genSrals, officers and soldiers; 
not only that the soul of the patriot beat 
in every movement he made, but that, his 
generosity and nobleness of character 
could only seek the good of his country 
and people, despising self-aggrandisement. 
He had been*left at Shelbyville to dispose 
the cavalry, so as to cover the movement 
of the army to Tullahoma. Gen. Martin, 
with one thousand men, arrived at Shelby- 
ville, after a severe march of fifty miles, 
in a drenching rain, which had damaged 
his ammunition, and most of his guns had 
become tco wet to be fired. On the ap- 
proach of the enemy from Murfreesboro. 
with 12,000 cavalry, supported by infantry, 
under Generals Stauley and Granger, of 
which movement General Wheeler was 
fully advised. General Martin moved out 
and took position at the breastworks. Gen. 
Wheeler soon joined him, but only in time 
to hear that two bundred of Martin’s men, 
stationed about one mile to his left, had 
been run over and captured by a large 
force of the enemy. He then ordered the 
withdrawal of the forces to the town, 
which he determined to hold, notwith- 
standing the condition of his guys ,and 
ammunition, as above stated, until the ar- 
rival of General Forrest who was momen- 
tarily expected. 


Three other heavy columns were press- 
ing upon him, One of them had charged 
a portion of his forees, ayjd driven them 
over the Tullahoma Bridge. Finding him- 
self so completely surrounded, this gallant 
officer started the remainder of his cem- 
mand out of town, and remained with his 
escort, and checked one column which 
threatened their destruction. Charge after 
charge is made, and his sabre flashed over 
the head of many an invader. When en- 
tixely surrounded, he charged throngk a 
acolumna which held his line of retreat, 
and might have himself retired without 
further danger. He then saw that a por- 
tion of his forees had been cut off, and the 
énemy held the bridge over Duck River, 
which, if permitted without farther resis- 
tance, would have enabled them to have 
pursued and overtaken the army trains. 





Regardless of hie own life, he quickly 
gathered some fifty or sixty brave spirits, 
and like a brave “ Navarre,” hurled him- 
self upon the enemy’s flanks, driving them 
back into the town in utter confusion, 
opening the road for the escape of his 
command, and placing the wagon train 
outof danger. The enemy rallied, when 
he was charged again and again, but the 
Young Murat met them with volleys of 
pistol shots and the clatter of sabres, and 
repulsed them. The boldness and gallantry 
displayed in these charges have not been 
surpassed in the history of this Revolution, 
and counterbalanced his paueity of num- 
bers. lt was now sundown; everything was 
across Duck River in security, and he was 
about to make still another charge, when 
a staff officer caught him, and pointed to 
his rear, where the enemy had again sur- 
rounded him. With another column, 
wheeling quickly, he charged through it, 
and plunged headlong into the river, then 
swollen to a mighty torrent, and amid a 
shower of bullets, making the water fairly 
feam, he clambered up the opposite bank. 
Of the sixty who formed this “forlorn 
hope,” but thirteen escaped, and three of 
these were badly wounded. His first 
thought, after crossing the river, was to 
send to Gen. Forrest, by a circuitous route, 
and explain how he could move out ig 
safety. It afterwards proved that General 
Forrest never came nearer Shelbyville 
than the breastworks, from which place © 
he sent in a scout and awaited its return. 
On hearing that the enemy were fighting 
Gen. Martin’s command, and thinking he 
could be of no service, he turned back and 
crossed the river some miles below town. 
Gen. Wheeler was dressed in full uniform, 
and citizens and prisoners taken early in 
the fight so described him that the enemy 
easily recognized him, and called to their 
men to catch him. They afterwar's told 
the citizens of Shelbyville that they “ had 
whipped him that day, but that he was the 
bravest man in the world.” I¢ was a poor 


triumph to attain so smalia result, after 
fighting for four hours, twelve thousand 
against six hundred. Bus fat the desperate 
resistance they met, matiy of our trains 
would have been lest. The Shelbyville 
troops, having obtained fresh supplies of 





ammunition, fully revenged themselves in 
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the many brilliant and successful fights in 
which Gen, Wheeler engaged the efemy 
a front of Tullahoma, at Alliaonia Bridge, 
New Church, Elk River Bridge, University 
Place, and many others, during that hazar- 
dous but fortunate retreat. 


After our army had reached Chattanoo- 
ga, the enemy started a large cavalry raid 
into Alabama. Gen. Wheeler frustrated 
this raid by meeting it at the Tennessee 
River. After many vain attempts to effect 
@ crossing, the enemy was compelled to 
abandon the expedition. 

When our army retired from Chattanoo- 
go to engage the vandal hosts in the great 
victory of Chickamauga, Gen. Wheeler's 
gommand. guarded all the passes of the 
mountains, and was successful, after se- | 
vere fighting, in checking Rosecrans’ right 
wing, which was endeavoring to penetrete 
to Rome. He, with his command, bore a 
Prominent part on the battle field of 
Chickamanga, being hotly engaged during 
both days of the battle, as well for several 
days preceding and succeeding that event- 
ful day, making frequent charges upon the 
enemy’s lines with the most telling effect. 
During the 19th and 20th of September, he 
captured about 2,000 prisoners, a large 
train of wagons and ambulances, large 
supplies of medical stores, and other val- 
uable property. On the morning of the 





Zist he moved with a portion of his forces | 
into Chattanooga Valley, behind the ene-| 
my’s right flank, and soon found two col 
umns of cavalry mcving upon him. Be- 
fore these columns could unite, he vigo- 
rously attaeked one and drove it back to- 





wards Chattanooga. Leaving his escort 
and a regiment to hold that column in 
check, he moved with the remainder of 
his force, then reduced to scarcely a thou 
sand men, upon the other coluran, which 
proved to be a brigade of five regiments of 
cavalry, numbering not less than 2000 
men, guarding a large and rich train of 
wagons. He skilfully disposed his troops, 
and placing himself at the head of his 
command, charged with such vigor that 
their lines were broken, and the whole 
mass swept dgwn the valley. Away they 
went, and ourtgallant cavalier in hot pur- 
suit, keeping up a running fight for seven 
miles, killing and wounding large num- 
bers. Four hundred and fifty prisoners 





were captured, and the remainder of the 
command completely routed and dis 
persed, many of whom were picked! up on 
the following day. 





The entire train of 
wagons fell into his hands, and the Yankee 
commander escaped with only about 
seventy-five men, half of whom were dis 
mounted. During this, and the two pre- 
vious days’ fighting, 18 siands of colors 
of colors were captured by Gen. Wheeler. 
The next morning he warmly engaged the 
enemy, and drove him into Chattanooga 
and the following day, being ordered to 
drive him from Lookout Monntain, he 
made a night assault upon the enemy’s 
fortifications, driving him off the precipi- 
tous edge of Point Lookowt, capturing a 
considerable amount of equipage and 
elothing. 

This work accomplished, this energetic 
an: indefatigable soldier was ordered t 


eross the Tennessee River, and, if possi- 


I ble, wnake the circuit of Gen. Rosecrans’ 


army. So worn and jaded were his men 
and horses that his subordinate command- 
ers gave it as their opinion that it was 
impraeticable to execute the order. The 
commanders of three brigades entere:! 
solemn protests against their commange 
being further called wpon in their unser- 
viceable and worn condition. Cavalry 
officers of extended experience asserted 
that halfof the command would be lost 
from inability to travel, and even predict- 
ed the entire command would be sacri- 
ficed. in the face of these discoaraging 
statements and predictions, this young sol- 
dier knew nothing but obedience to his 


orders, and the bugle notes to 


‘+ 


march ” 
were sounded, and by a skillful ruse-de- 
guerre, he boldly crossed the Tennessee 
River at Cotton Port, in the face of an 
enemy whose strength was fully equal to 
his own, warmly assailed the enemy, and 
drove bim towards the Cumberland moun- 
tains, capturing nearly a hundred prison- 
ers. Atdusk the colamn was put in mo 
tion towards Waldron’s Ridge, in a drench- 
ing storm. Atout 10 o’clock, General 
Wheeler being in advance with bis staff 
and escort, encountered in the extreme 
darkness of the night a regiment of caval- 
ty, which he charged, driving them into 
the most perfect confusion, wounding @ 
few of the enemy, and capturing ten pris 
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oners. With great difficulty the command) one person saw the entire train. The 
matched up the mountain, and next day| Yankee quartermaster in charge showed 


reached Sequatchie Valley. By this time 
the horses were exceedingly worn. He 
selected about 1300 of the best mounted 
sen, and took the sade at 2 A. M. on 
the 2nd of October, to scour the valley in 
search of his prey, while the remainder of 
the command was ordered "to march slow- 
ly over Cumberland mountain towards 
McMinnville. ‘Three hundred of the men 
he started with were uecessarily detailed 
to guard bis rear and flanks. - After 
marching six miles with his escort and 
advance guard, he captured 32 wagons. 
200 mules and horses, and a number of 
prisoners. These were taken in charge by 
the 4th Ala. Reg’t Cav., and with the re- 
mainder of his command, now less than 
1000 men, he pressed down the valley. 
As jocund day began to stand tip-toe on 
the mountain tops on either side, and the 
sunbeams to cast their golden radiance 
upon the fields of that fertile valley, as if 
to cheer the weary soldier for the brilliant 
achievements before him, a column of the 
enemy was encountered, and no sooner 
seen than the notes of the General’s bugle 
sounded the charge, and each horseman, 
instinct with new life, rashed forward and 
dislodged the enemy from each position 
which be endeavored to hold. On arriving 
at Anderson’s % Reads, upon the level 
valley as faras the eye could reach, and 
all the way up the mountains, nothing but 
the white tops of the immense wagon 
trains could be seen. This train was 
guarded by a brigade of cavalry in front, 
ene in rearyand a brigade of infantry sup- 
ported by cavalry was directly opposed to 
him. For nearly two hours the enemy 
resisted stabbornly, but by attacking each 
colamn with vigor in detail, before they 
had time to concentrate, he succeeded in 
routing them—thus capturing the entire 
train, with more than a thousand prison- 
ers. Eight hours were now consumed in 
selecting and sending to the rear such ar- 
ticles—mules, wagons, &c.—as could be 
carried off, in thoroughly destroying the 
remainder of the wagons, and sabreing or 
shooting down thousands of mules that 
were not needed. No accurate estimate of 
the number of wagons and yalue of the 


by his papers that it nambered 800—six 
mile Government wagons, loaded with all 
kinds of quartermaster, commissary, ord- 
nance and medical stores, besides which 
there were a large number of sutlers’ wa- 
gons, amd other private vehicles of all 
kinds—probably in all about 1000 wagons. 
Many citizens who saw the trains esti- 
mated their number at between 2000 and 
3000 wagons. Some of the enemy’s news- 
papers have represented it as the richest 
train captured during the war, and inflict- 
ing the heaviest loss of property ever sus- 
tained by them, While withdrawing, he 
was attacked by an overwhelming force 
from two directions, which he resisted as 
he fell back, until dark, inflicting upon his 
pwrsuers a heavy loss. By 10 A. M. the 
next day he had traveled forty miles, and 
was leading the column which had passed 
directly over Cumberland mountains, in 
an attack upon the fortifications at Me- 
Minnville. After a short fight the works 
were carried, and an immense depot of 
supplies, including quartermaster and ord- 
nance stores, 250 horses, a train.of wagons, 
twelve stores well stocked with all kinds 
of goods, and 587 prisoners, fell into our 
hands. A large locomotive and train of 
cars were also captured by Gen. Wheeler 
while they were endeavoring to escape. 
The remainder of the day and ali night 
was spent in destroying all property which 
was not appropriated by the command. 
The immense bridges over Hurricane 
Creek and Collins River were also tho- 
roughly destroyed. 


From McMinnville he moved towards 
the Nashville railroad. The enemy at 
Murfreesboro’ having been strongly rein- 
foreed, he deemed it unwise to attack 
them in their fortifications. After captur- 
ing a stromg stockade, with its garrison, in 
the suburbs, destroying the large railroad 
bridge over Stone River, and tearing up 
several miles of the track, he moved down 
tae railroad to War Trace, capturing two 
trains with supplies at Christiana and 
Fostersville, tearing up many miles of the 
track, burning all the railroad bridges, in- 
cluding the large ones near and just below 





Property captured could be made; as no 





War Trace and over Duck River,and captur- 
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ing the stockades, with the garrisons. 
Thence he marched on Shelbyville, where 
he captured and destroved a large quan- 
tity of stores, the garrison having beat a 
hasty retreat the night previous. The 
garrison at Columbia also retreated rapid- 


ly toward NasLville, after destroying their 
stores. 


The designs of the expedition having 
been accomplished with far greater success 
than the expectationsof the most sanguine, 
Gen. Wheeler commenced his return 
march towards the Tennessee River 
Rosecrans’ entire cavalry force, not less 
than 13,000 men, had been warmly fight- 
ing him in rear and on the flanks for four 
days, being continually repulsed with 
great lo.s by our brave troops. They now 
advanced rapidly, afer being reinforced 
by a division of infantry, to attack him. 
A portion of the command having takena 
road different from what they were or- 
dered, were attacked when isolated under 
disgdvantageous circumstances. To cor- 
rect this error, Gen Wheeler hastens with 
hig available troops, numbering about one 
thousand men, to their assistance, on the 
Lewisburg’ Pike, and placés this body of 
men in position to check the enemy's ad- 
vance, until the balance of his command 
and the wagons could be got out of danger- 
The enemy advanced in a bold front, and 
our brave troops met them with grape, 
canister, and the roar of their trusty rifles, 
and repulsed each and every charge which 
was made by the enemy. So stunning was 
the blow that the enemy received on that 
occasion, that he advanced no further dur- 
ing the day, and was content to retire and 
be permitted to bury his dead and care for 
his wounded. The loss of the enemy in 
this fight, as shown by their own reports, 
was more than four times that of our own. 
Gen. Wheeler continued his withdrawal to 
the Tennessee River, and crossed it at Mus- 
cle Shoals, the enemy appearing at the 
northern bank as he reached the southern 
When the worn condition of his command, 
which had for forty successive days pre- 
vious been engaged with the enemy, the 
large concentration of forces which he 
was compelged to fight almost continually 
in front, flanks and rear, his exceedingly 
small losses compared with those of the 
enemy, the vast amount of valuable pro- 
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perty and rich stores destfoyed, and the 
great damage done to the railroad,is taken 
into consideration, this can but be consid- 
ered by far the most brilliant and success~ 
ful raid of the wat 

With but lictle rest, he was ordered into 
East Tennessee, to co-operate with Gen. 
Longstreet. By that gallant soldier he was 
ordered to press towards Knoxville, to 
create such a diversion as would hide his 
own movements near Loudon. General 
Wheeler pushed boldly over the Tennessee 
River, made a night's march, and attacked 
and captured a Federal cavalry regiment 
at Marysville. Just a» the regiment sur- 
Woolford, with his brigade 
of cavalry, crossed Little River, :o come 


rendered, Ci 


to the relief of the party at Marysville, 
Gen. Wheeler charged and drove him 
over the river in confusion, capturing one 
hundred and ten prisoners, besides killing 
and woun: ing iarge numbers. The fol-— 


lowing morning Gen. Wheeler pushed 
over Little River and attacked Sander’s, 
Shackleford’s, Woolford’s and Pender- 
bicker’s brigade's cavalry, all being 
After a short fight 
they were driven two miles, when, with a 


under Gen. Sanders 


battery to assist them, they made a stand 
7. 

in a strong position beyond a creek which 

conld not be crossed by horses, the enemy 

Genera) 

dismounted half his force, dis- 


having destroyed the bridge. 
Wheeler 
lodged the enemy, rebuilt the bridge, and 
charged the enemy mounted, routing their 
great reserves, and sweeping them on to- 
wards Knoxville. The charge was con- 
tinued, and the enemy driven pell-mell 
towards the city. One. hundred and fifty 
prisoners are captured, a portiom of the 
flying troopers hurl themselves imo the 
river, and attempt to gain the ether bank ; 
a portion go at lightning speed over the 
pontoons, rushing into the city, creating 
the greatest consternation; a portion es- 
caped by scattering in all directions, and 
the ground for three miles is strewn with 
their dead and wounded. Gen. Sanders, 
the Yankee commander, was mortally 
wounded, and die’ two days later. Thus 
Burnside’s cavalry, which was the boast 
of the “Army of the. Ohio,” was in two 
days thoroughly beaten, captured, killed, 
scattered or demoralized, by an inferior 
force under the gallant Wheeler, whose 
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loss in the entire affair was but trifling. 
Citizens who were in Knoxville at this 
time state that nothing could be more com: 
plete than the rout and affright of this 
panic-stricken body of cavalry, as they 
rushed into the city, creating the wildest 
confusion—daring which the “arch trai- 
tors” Brownlew and Maynard packed up 
and started for the North. Many of these 
vandals were drowned in attempting to 
swim the river. The enemy’s work’ 
being too strong for him to attack, he 
moved, in obedience to orders, to join 
Gen. Longstreet on the other side of the 
river, and assisted in investing Knoxville. 
While here, he succeeded in capturing a 
number of wagons, a large drove of hogs, 
and much other valuable property. For 
the next eight days he was engaged in the 
siege of Knoxville, continually engaging 
the enemy. At this time Gen. Grant was 
making preparations to attack our army in 
front of Chattanooga. Gen. Bragg tele- 
graphed for Gen. Wheeler to join him. He 
starts immediately, travels day and night, 
and reaches the army just in time to cover 
the retreat from Missionary Ridge. This 
he did in his usual able manner. On 
the third day Gen. Cleburne was ordered 
to remain in the rear, and fought the 
enemy at Ringold, Ga. Gen. Wheeler 
disposing his cavalry en his flanks. Dur- 
ing this engagement Gen. Wheelier’s. hat 
was struck by a Minie ball, and his foot 
contused by the fragment of a shell. 


Gen. Wheeler bore a prominent part in 
the great battles of Shilah, Farmington, 
the fights around Corinth, Perryville, Mur- 
freesboro’, Chickamauga, the last day at 
Missionary Ridge, and the first eight days 
of the seige of Knoxville. Besides this, 
and being under fire in over five hundred 
skirmishes, Gen. Wheeler has commanded 
in 127 battles, many of whieh, considering 
the numbers engaged, were the most.se- 


vere and successful recorded in the his-4 


tory of cavalry. In each case where his 
strength hes been equal, and in many 
cases where it was far inferior to that by 
which he-was opposed, he bas entirely 


overrun the enemy, capturing or dispersing | 


him. In many eases Gen, Wheeler jhas 
been called upon to engage forces many) 
times his superior, in order to retard the) 
enemy, while covering retreats, 





of to! 


create a diversion, while important move- 
ments were carried on in other localities. 
Operations of this character, which are the 
most difficult the service presents, have 
been conducted by Gen. Wheeler with 
such consummate skill, that not only has 
he invanably aceomplished the desired 
object, but in almost every case inflicted a 
loss upon the enemy far heayier than that 
which he himself sustained. 

Gen. Wheeler has bad five horses killed 
under him, and a great number wounded. 
His saddle equipments and clothes have - 
also been frequently struek by the missiles 
of the enemy. He has himself been three 
times slightly wounded, and once pain- 
fully. He bas had sixteen staff officers, or 
acting staff officers, killed or wounded. In 
almost every case when his staff officers 
have been wounded, they were imme- 
diately by his side, as they sank from their 
horses to the ground. No officer, since the 
commencement of the war, has been more 
exposed to the missiles of death than Gen. 
Wheeler. That his life has been thus far 
spared, while so constantly surrounded by 
carnage and death, his thanks are due to 
that God who from his infancy he had 
been taught to reverence. 

Gen. Wheeler, —s small in sta- 
ture, is in appearance “every inch a sol- 
and bears a head which, as termed 
by the phrenologists, is “ admirably fixed.” 
His eye is the very impersonation of that 


dier,” 


| quick conception, heroic valor and daunt- 


less courage, which has stamped him as 
one of the great men of this Revolution, 
and which explains how he mancuvres 
his command under a haij-storm of the 
missiles of death, regarding them no more 
than leaves wafted by the wind—or how 
be leads his squadrons in the charge, 
crashing into the enemy’s ranks, and per- 
fectly unconscious of the carnage and death 
by which he is everywhere surrounded. 
The contour of his face and the expression 
of his countenance exhibit that cool judg- 
ment, calm thoughtfulness and quiet dig- 
nity which marke shis career as a soldier 
and gentleman. The arduous duties he 


has performed, which his large cavalry 
command devolve upon him, have only 
strengthened his energy and endurance 
| His soldiers have learned to love and ad- 
mire in him all those noble traits, which 
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as the distinguished auther of Charles 
XII. says, “stamp him as the steel—clad 
warrior, with the heart of the patriot and 


sympathizing man beating in every ac— 


tion.” 

His entire career as an officer in our 
army clearly shows that he did not buckle on 
his sword and go forth toseek merely “the 
bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth,” 
but from an honest and earnest desire 
to give his life and energies to the cause 
of human liberty, the rights and principles 
of his country, bought and bequeathed to 
us by the patriots of "76. He is no aspi- 
rant for either politicai, military or social 
honors. The rich laurels wiich now chus- 
ter about his brow, were not placed there 
because he had the popular favor, and 
succeeded in “beating his name on the 
drum of the world’s ear,” but were 
wreathed there by the President, because 
in him he saw the accomplished soldier 
and thé unflinching and devoted patriot. 

In scientific and literary attainments, 
Gen. Wheeler stands among the most 
learned men of our country. . In military 
information he is most thoroughly read. 
His system of Cavatry Tactics is pro- 
nounced by cavalry officers to be the most 
complete and perfect work yet published. 
His leisure moments are spent in the study 
of his profession. A work heis now pre- 
paring, showing the part taken by cavalry 
in many of the great battles of the world, 
shows great research and profound know-— 
ledge. 

The habits and moral eharacter of Gen. 
Wheeler are of the most circumspect and 
high-toned nature. 
intemperance, or Other bad habits com- 
mon in the country, have beer able to a!- 
lure him from the spotless rectitude which 
has distinguishea him from his earliest 
childhood. Where sobriety, accomplished 
manners and highly cultivated morals are 
admired, in every particular, this Youne 
GeyeraL is a beautiful model, sans re- 
proche! 


ne oe ree 


Cizyer.—*“ Your son is a clever youth,” 
said a tutor to an inquiring father; “ in- 
deed, he is a very clever young man, but 
he is by no means the clever young man 
he thinks himself.” “ 


None of the vices of 


MATILDA GUGGENHEIMER. 
A Ballad. 
BY SACKVILLE DULCIMORE. 


Why mourn for every cross in life, 
For every disappointment— 

The jillffirt you would have to wife— 
The fly that spoils your ointment? 


2 too have had my load te bear, 
And seen my plans misearry, 
And beat my breast and tozm my hair, 


For one I could not marry. 


Down in the depths of doleful dumps 
I’ve sunk without resistance, 
And scorned the balm for Cupid's bumps, 
That flows from time and distance. 
Now I pronouneed a benison, 
And now a malediction, 
Now quoted Alfred Tennyson, 
Now Balzac’s sneering fiction. 


Then on some cure or other bent 
I tried all means of healifig 

The wound that racked my tenement 
Of clay from floor to ceiling, 


; 


A 


It chanced os I had roamed ane day 
From comedy to sermon, 
A little story crossed my way— 


"Twas writ in simple German, 


A little story, but beneath 
There lay a mighty moral, 
Whereon |i cut my wisdom teeth, 
As babies do on coral. 


So lovers who bewail your deom, 
And sigh for Dulcinea, 

Cease for a while to fret and fume, 
And tryany panacea. 


And wives, if you have any fears 
That aught herein amiss is, 

Stop with your hands your husbands’ ears, 
And stop their mouths with kisses. 


Not over smooth my heroine— 
Thy name wnto the rhymer, 

Such as it was I'll put it in— 
Matilda Guggenheimer. 


But one there was to whom that same 





Was sweet as Christmas caroi— 
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As sweet as ever streams that came 
Adown a treacle .barrel. 


I will not teli you how he woo’d; 
Enough: I sped his wooing; 

His softest plaints were all pooh-pooh’d, 
And vain his warmest suing. 


Alas! that from those ruby lips 
Came no responsive music— 

The heart of Frederick William Schnipps 
Beneath his waistcoat grew sick. 


He saw another’s suit preferred, 
Another's suit accepted— 

She gave another swain her word, 
And what was worse, she kep? it. 


He met his faith in anguish dumb— 
Remoustrance had been idle— 

Forth went he ere the day was come 
Appointed for the bridal. 


Forth went he, and for weary yeare 
Despair his only guerdon; 

He bore his sorrows, while his tears 
Still heavier made his burden. 


Ten weary years—the usual time 
For woeful levers’ travel— 

He roamed from Brann to Hildesheim, 
From Vanube’s flood to Havel. 


But as the blood-besprinkled spot 
Is haunted by the victim, 

So spell-bound, as it were, he sought 
The place where she had kicked him. 


Again he sought the fatal shore 
On which his hopes were stranded ; 
All open stood the well known door — 
(The floor was freshly sanded.) 


Deep brooding o’er thy lot, O! man, 
And o’er thy lot, O! lover, 

He sank upon the ottoman— 
{It had a worsted cover.) 


And as he sate he sang a dirge, 
Which would have been sublimer, 

But one strain only could emerge— 
Matilda Guggenheimer. 


And as he sate and crooned away, 
A sad-eyed stranger entered, 
The woes of many a hapless day 
Upon his brow concentred. 


Straight ceased the wai] monotonous; 
Quoth each unto the other, 

“A kindred fate hath brought on us 
Some like mishap, my brother.” 


Then outspoke Frederick Will-i-am : 
“Myjwoe is from a woman; 
Though you may think I silly am, 
You'll pity, if you're huruan. 


“Ten years agone I left this spot, 
To try if there were virtue 

In absence. ‘For,’ said I, ‘if not, 
At least it cannot hart you.' 


“Ten years are gone, but I have found 
Nought that would give my smarts ease; 
It groweth not on mortal ground, 

The true celestial heart’s ease. 


“Her voice, her face, her flaxen hair, 
Her figure trim and jaunty, 

They haunt me, taunt me everywhere, 
In palace and iff shanty. 


“ What though decay her form enclasp, 
And poverty begrime her, 

I'll love unto my latest gasp 

Matilda Guggenheimer. 


“ T’ve laid my nostrums on.the shelf, 
My ill is past enduring, 

And I am come to kill myself, 

As there’s no hepe of euring. 


“ There is a stream below. the town, 
By which I once besought her, 
And there niy weary self I'll drown 
Beneath the chilly water.” 


Grim smiled the sad-eyed one thereat, 
Nor long his answer tarried : 

‘* Your coming here is very pat; 

Just wait till I ean get my hat, 

And I will join you quick as that— 

I am the man that, verbum sat, 
Miss Guggenheimer married.” 


nr 0 0 2 SEB BO pore —— 


Froatixe Popunation.—“ You have sa 
considerable. floating population in this 
village, haven’t you?” asked a stranger of 
one of the citizens of a village on the 
Mississippi. “ Well, yes, rather,” was the 
reply; “about half the year the water is 








up to the second story windows’,’ 

















From Chambers’ Journal. 
OUR SPARE ROOM. 


When Mivir-'s and myself first began life 
as a married couple, there was nothing 
upon whick we prided. ourselves more in 
our nice little house in Vandeleur Terrace 
than upon its Spare Room, Every apart- 
ment in that modest mansion was dear to 
us, and had cost me manya tear. Mivins 
had left the furnishing of it to me from the 
very first, and nobody can tell, who has not 
experienced it, what a trial that is. What 
a responsibility is druggets and bed-furni- 
ture, and dining-tables and egsy-chairs, and 
gilt mirrors, which you must have, if a 
house is to be a house, and chandeliers 
which need a bag to put them into, if they 
are to bear looking at after the first week, 
down to the rolling-towel in the back- 
kitchen, which—talk offthe excellence of 
machinery in these days !—either does not 
roll, nine Gays out of ten, or else comes 
down with a run. 


However, as I*say, we fornished our 
house, and especially that Spare Room. It 
had statues on the mantel piece, although 
it was but a bedroom, and a picture of the 
Battle of Waterloo, two fret by’ three, and 
a fly-eatcher, and a sofa, with an antima- 
cassar which Grandmamma Grueby work- 
ed herself, and took three and a haif years 
about it, off and on, in expectation of my 
marriage-day. Moreover,the bed shut up, 
and didn’t look like a bed unless. you 
knew ; and there was a wooden cap that 
fitted over the washing-table; so that alto- 
gether when a party had gotup,and the place 
was put in order, you might have inquired 
whether it wasn’t the drawing-room. If 
matters had turned out different, this might 
have been the nursery, perhaps; but that 
was not to be, and our Spare Room it was, 
and is, and in all probability will remain 
so long as we stop in Vandeleur Terrace— 
and we have a lease of the house for 
ninety-nine years, I believe. However, of 


course, when we took the place we could 
not tell what might happen, and it was of 
no use hiring a house only just big enough 
for ourselves and no more; «nd so that’s 
how we came to have our Spare Room. 
We are not tich people, Mivins and I; bat 
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we aredn what one may call easy circum- 
if it 
yr that extra chamber, which, 


stances—that is, we should be 80, 
were not. f 
fer my part, and although it does look so 
spruce and elegant, | wish were walled up, 
or thrown into the dining-room (as itmight 
be,.only that they say the doing away with 
down the 
it has cost 
me, and the expense it has beem to poor 
dear Mivins, nob« 

What I should be most particular abeut 
in the way of adv 


the party-wall would bring 


bouse), for ceally the trouble 


ly knows. 


ce to all young pecple 


’ 


setting up housekeeping, and especially in 
town, is this: Whatever house you take, 
my young friends, whether big oy little, be 


sure you have 


If . l 


gencies—and 


no such thing as‘a Spare 


Room. must look out for contin- 
thing’s worse,-as far as my 
experience goes likely to prove dis- 
appointing—and prov an apartment is 
advnce, as it were, at least don’t furnish it. 
Then you ca! 
who 


coming through Town—al ways “ through,” 


say to all friends from the 


country write to say 


ibat they are 


even if they stop a weel 


—that you would 


be above all things delighted to receive 


them, only you have no extra sleeping ac- 


commodation whatever. Of course, they 


will reply that any will do for them: 


thing ; 


that you may litter them down where you 


please; that they know how to rough it, 
and only require that welcome which they 
are well aware receive 


hands, &c. 


they will 
The 


invitations whic 


at your 


variety of ingenious self- 
h these good people give 


themselves is most extraordinary. But te 


all of them you can reply, with truth, that 
itis a thousand pfties, but you have no 
Spare Room. Ah, happy: pair, who have 
effect while there 


There 


is a bachelor of my acquaintance who has 


received a hint to this 


was yet time, and profited by it! 


adopted this course in respect to his draw- 
ing-room ; it isa very beautiful apartment, 
but entirely unfinished, with the trifling 
exception of a wreath of plaster-flowers 
on the eeiling, abeve the place where tte 


chandelier is expected tohang. He enter- 


tains his unmarried 


friends, and smokes in 
all his rooms indifferently ; but, when he 
is called upon by facies, he takes them into 


“When 
I marry, this shall be furnished exactly as 


the drawing-room, and remarks 
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the lady of ‘my choice shall direect—who, 
indeed, shall also have her way.in every 
other particular.” [tis extraordinar? how 
respected that nan is in domestic circles, 
although he has not the most distant inten- 
tion of marriage, and would not exchange 
the privilege of smoking in his bedroom 
(as he had once the indeélicacy to confide 
to me) for five and forty wives. « There ir, 
therefore, nothing more advantageous and 
cheaper than en unfurnished room; while 
to married persons of small income it is 
indispensable. “If they once furnish their 
Spare Room, it is all over with them-— 
their heuse is made a hotel of at once. 
“Knowing you have a Spare Room,” 
writes Aunt Bertha, “I make no apolcgy 
for craving your Lospitality for a few days. 
The May meetings begin at Exeter Hall on 
the 14th, and I would not miss that dear 
good man, Mr. Howler, upon any aecount ; 
it is unéertain when his address will be 
delivered, but perhaps Mr. Mivins will be 
80 good as to procure me this information.” 
Aunt Bertha does not think much of poor 
dear Mivins in his spiritual character, 
although she never dares breathe so much 
to me, who know his real worth, and what 
a genuine good creature, without one half 
penny Worth of cant, he is; but she puts 
great faith in his information regarding 
everything metropolitan, ever since he 
Once put her into a “bus which dropped 
her at the very door of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle. It is a very difficult matter 
for my ‘husband, who is only concerned 
with city matters, to find out about Mr. 
Howler, whose name he has never heard 
in his life; but this is the least of the evils 
Aunt Bertha’s coming occasions us. The 
house is placed under religious martial 
law for a week certain, and the geryants 
unanimously give us warning after the first 
twelve hours of her. 
Then my cousin Dick informs us, by let- 
ter, that he would not stoop to ask a favor 
of any other persons in the world but 
ourselves—his character being, as we know, 
independent to a fault; but that he is very 
anxiuus to exhibit a terrier at the Islington 
dog-show, and feeling sure that we should 
never forgive his putting up at an inn, why, 
he will make use of our Spare Room ; and 


of a kennel for a little dog that ean stand 
in a corner of that apartment, as he dares 
not let it sleep out of his sight. Dick is 
certainly a great change after Aunt Bertha; 
but, indifferent guest as she was, I can 
searcely say he is an improvement. He 
keeps hours which, except that they are 
always late, are very uncertain, and is not 
to be trusted to extinguish the light in the 
lobby, nor even to put the chain up, after 
he has got in—when he does get in—a feat 
which he sometimes finds a little difficult. 
I don’t mean to say he gets tipsy; but he 
is so unused to latch-keys, that he will 
fumble for half an hour at the front door— 
while Mivins and I lie terrified with the 
idea that it is burglars. The last time this 
occurred, we felt the more certain of ‘this, 
inasmuch that after about a quarter of an 
hour the noise-altogether ceased. and long 
afterwards our belated guest let himself in 
quite easily. At breakfast, however, he 
explained the circumstance, very much to 
his own satisfaction, at least. 

“T may not be clever,” said Dick ; “ but 
I do think 1am sagacious. You would not 
have imagined now, Mivins,.how the sim- 
ple habit of observation alone preserved 
me from passing last night in the streets. 
I arrived at your hospitable door at about 
12.15, and it utterly refused to open ——” 





“Then it was you, Dick, was it,” inter- 
rupted I, indignantly,” “who kept us 
awake fur hours scrabbling at the key- 
hole ?”’ 

“ Yes, it was me,” replied Dick, coolty ; 
“and I must say, cousin, that if you heard 
my frantic efforts to obtain admittance, you 
might have sent Mivins down to let a fel- 
low in. 

‘ But we thought it was thieves,” expos- 
tunlated my hu&band ; “and besides, there 
was that horrid dog of yours in the Spare 
Room, which you told me yoursclf, when 
it ence got hold a man’s Jeg, Would never 
let go.” : 

“ That is very true,” replied Dick, proud- 
ly. “A hot poker put close to his nose 
would be the sole method of persuading 
him to part company, and I suppose such 
an instrument could not have been pro- 
cured at that late hour. However, it was 
I who was at the door; and the latch key 





he ventures to say that we have some sort 





which I had carried so carefully in my 
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waistcoat pocket had “got itself stuffed up 
with a flucy substance, and the harder I 
poked it into the keyhole, the harder that 
obstruction became. Perhaps it was a lit- 
tle later than 12:15 re 

“Tt was half-past two, Dick,” remarked 
[, parenthetically. 

“ Was it, really, cousin? How wonder- 
fully quick the time does pass in London! 
Well, at all events, there was nobody to be 
seen or heard. Vandeleur Terrace was as 
silent as our farm-yard in the country be- 





fore cock-crow, and I could hear myself 


apostrophizing that latch-key as plainly as 
though I was in our wall.garden with the 


echo. I whistled down the barrel of it; | 


but I might just as well have whistled for 
a wind. 1 knelt down and knocked it 
against the door-step ; but I might as well 
have tried to make a rabbit bolt by jump- 
ing on the mouth of its burrow. If I'd 
only had a searf-pin, I could have picked 
the thing clean in half a minute ; but then 
my scarf-pin had been stolen about two 
hours before by a very gentlemanly person 
who had asked me the way to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Then all of a sudden I re- 
membered that, three streets off or so, I 
had seen a solitary policeman amusing 
himself with a—no, not with a toothpick ; 
but with a pin instead of a toothpick.” 

“Dick,” said 1, “ don’t be vulgar.” 

“ Certainly not, cousin,” said he, “I 
had reflected upon passing him that it was 
an ungenteel occupation; but had fore- 
borne to make any remonstrance, on ao- 
count of his having nothing else to do. 
Now I blessed my stars that I had not 
made him my enemy by any such rebuke. 
Threading my way carefully back, I found 
him at the exactspot where I had left him, 
and engaged in the same occupation. 

“* Policeman,’ said I, ‘my lateh-key is 
stuffed up—have you gotsuch a thing as a 
pin?’ for I thought that any more direct 
reference to the instrament so obiously in 
his possession might be considered offen- 
sive to his dignity. 

“* Sir” said he, ‘I have got half a do- 
zen;’ and he exhibited a seam of his coat 
quite studded with those articles, Withopt 
entering into the very interesting question 
of why ht carried so many pins, I selected 
one of them, and, having removed the 
obstacle that prevented me from enjoying 








your hospitality, | thanked him, and return- 
ed itto him in company with a shilling. 
But far my habit of observation, you see, I 
might have remained out of doors: all 
night; for nothing would have induced me 
to have called you up—my character be- 
ing, as you know, independent to a fault.” 

Dick never occupied our Spare Room 
again; we had had erough of his habit of 
observationand independence of character, 
as well as of Aunt Bertha’s spiritual des- 
potism. We did not indeed sell off the 


furniture of that unfortunate apartment 
which was always leading us into so much 
trouble and expense; but we did a bolder 


thing still—we iovited Uncle Trotter to 
come and live with us. 

Uncle Trotter was perhaps one of the 
most disagreeable persons alive, and was 
very sincerely abhorred by every member 
of his family, as well as by his relations 
by marriage, including Mivins himself; 
but at the same time he was greatly re- 
spected and caressed. His wealth was 
said to be untold, and his constitution was 
thought to be not worth a year’s purchase. 
This latter notion was altogether delusive, 
for various members of the family had al- 
ready welcomed him to their hearths and 
homes, and he bad lived with them gratis 
for considerable periods, only to leave them 
not in a hearse, but ‘n a huff. for some 
other rival relative, whose speculation was 
doomed in its turn to turn out quite unfor- 
tunately. Besides his own intrinsic de- 
merits, there was this additional disadvan- 
tage in entertaining the old gentleman, 
that ii vlaced you at daggers drawn with 
everybody else who had any expectations 
from him. “See how those crafty Mivin- 
ses have got hold of dear Uncle Trotter,” 
was the general remark in the family, I 
know, directly he came to Vandeleur Ter- 
race; and this feeling was especially fo- 
mented by Cousin Graspall, from whom 
we bore him away almost at bis last gasp, 
as they affirmed, and just when they were 
about to reap, in his will, the barvest of 
many months of servility and inconve- 
nient hypocrisy. He came to us, however, 
immediately upon our invitation, without 
repaying them a shilling for all the ex- 
pense that he had been to them, and with 
a number of handsome presents that these 
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miserable people had bestowed upon him | 
at mh times unknown to one anether 
Costly gifts from the eld Graspalls, which 


it must have made their hearts ache to. 


purchase; a walking-stick with a gold han- 
dle from the elder son; a snuff-box from 
the younger; a Wordsworth elegantly 
bound (a pig Would have been better 
pleased with a pear!) from one of the 
young ladies; and even a box of pills, 
‘‘with a pious hope that they would do 
dearest uncle good,” from the very small- 
est Graspall. 

What I disliked most in the old gentle- 
man was his chuckling over these pres- 
ents, and turning into ridicule their unfor- 
tunate donors; but besides his behavior in 
this respect, Uncle Trotter was quite un- 
bearable. In the first place, his habits 
were so unpleasant that, rather than have 
him live with us, I would have preferred 
that Cousin Dick's terrier should have oc- 
cupied our Spare Room for a permanency, 
and even brought up there that family of 
puppies of whose arrival I was in agonized 
expectation throughout her stay. Then 
the trouble he gave us was something in- 
credible; the Spare Room bell was always 
ringing, and meals being eaten there at all 
hours except those at which the rest of the 
household were accustomed to take them. 
He smoked unceasingly, too, and upon one 
occasgon threatened to light bis pipe with 
the fly-catcher, because lucifers were 
brought to bim for that purpose in place 
of wax-lights. An Angel in the House, as 
a life-boarder, would, I believe, be unplea- 
sant to any married woman like myself; 
spinsters may and do tolerate volunteer 
companions under the same roof, but with 
us it is different—home is not home unless, 
for some pertion of the year at least, we 
enjoy it, Darby-and-Joan fashion, with our 
busbands. Moreover, as I have hinted, 
Uncle Trotter was not an angel, but rather 
the reverse. He left us, summarily, after 
a domestic fracas, the news of which de- 
lighted afl the family—both those who had 
lodged and boarded him, and those who 
hoped ‘to lodge and board him. He re- 


~ moved from ott roof to that of the Lim- 
pets, who had long been looking out for 
that happy chance. They were even so 


~ 


Trotter visited, and they received his lastg, 
sigh. He had nothing else to give them, 
as it turned out; for he had sunk the whole 
of his property in a Life Annuity. 

Our Spare Room was now once more in 
our hands, and began to invite our dear 
friends from the country like an Inn Sign- 
board at an election-time. Then Mivins 
and I determined upon a line of defence 
that should be impregnable; we came to 
the conclusion to let Lodgings to Single 
Gentlemen. This was inconvenient—but 
so, probably, is the shell of the tortoise; 
it was undignified—but so is digging 2 
rifle-pit in the presence of an enemy; it 
had, however, the advantage of insufing 
safety. .It was a conclusive reply to all 
persons inviting themselves to No. 1, Van- 
deleur Terrace, that “ cireymstances over 
which we had no control” (and I neve: 
wrote a truer sentence) “had compelled 
us to let our Spare Room.” Then I took 
counsel with my old friend, Mrs. Brown, of 
the Edgeware Road—Lucy Gill as was 
when I was Martha Trive’—who, being in 
reduced circumstances, had commence 
the “ Furnished Apartment” business two 
or three years ago, and after several mis- 
adventures, pertaining, I suppose, to. all 
commencements, was succeeding init toa 
marvel. Success was not so much our ob- 
ject as security; we wanted a lodger, not 
as a means of livelihood, but simply as a 
garrison. There was therefore very litile 
doubt that we should be easily suited. 

“ But don’t take very young gentlemen, ’ 
said Mrs. Brown, “for such are often in 
hiding from their relatives, and their rela- 
tives sometimes refuse to settle their bills 
upon their restoration to the domestic cir- 
cle; and don’t take very old gentlemen, fur 
they sometimes decease in the house, and 
there is a difficulty in getting the payish to 
bury them.” . 

This advice seemed rather hard in Lucy 
(whom I remember all heart, or nearly so); 
but it was sound, so far as it went, and 
founded upon practical experience. 

So we took the first middle-aged gentle- 
man—Mr. Adolphus Conroy~who rang 
the front-door bell with an eye to our 
Spare Room. The apartment pleased him, 
the terms pleased him, my offer to cater 


yo 





fortunate as to be the last whom Uncle 





for him pleased him; and, in short, he ex- 








— 
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pressed himself—aud in very appropriate 
terms—as satisfied with everything. After 
Uncle Trotter, almost any inmate would 
have made a reasonable impression ; bus 
Mr. Conroy was really a pattern lotiger 
He'was a little “high” in his manner to 
me; but, then, how could. he know that I 
was net dependent upon his custom, like 
other landladies? Doubtless, thought I, he 
regards me asa harpy who will burn bis 
coals and drink his tea, and lay the de- 
erease of -his butcher’s meat to the account 
of the cat—so I was patient with his super- 
cilious ways. He was really very nice- 
looking ; he had, I must say, an aristocratic 
air about him very different from Mivins— 
who, however, is worth all the aristocrats 
in the world; his luggage was of great 
bulk, and very heavy; altogether, ne was 
a sort of lodger one touldn’t well help 
looking up to. His mode of life was all 
that could be desired. At about eleven a 
m., he left the house, attired in the first 
style of fashion, and returned at seven to 
his dinner; after which he would smoke 
a couple of pipes, and then retire for the 
night. He never made a complaint of any 
sort, nor any observation upon the weekly 
bills, save one-—that they were ridiculously 
cheap. “Really, Mrs. Mivins,” observed 
he, at the end of the second week, “ I can- 
not think how you manage; I couldn’t 
keep myself upon twice the money. You 
must really give me your receipt for such 
economy.” But he never asked me for my | 
receipt for his account, becanse he never 
paid it. That was the one drawback with 
respect to my otherwise madel lodger; he 
never offered to pay one sixpence either 
for board or lodging. Being of a sensitive 
disposition, and unaccustomed to my new 
calling, I did not like to press for a settle- 
ment; but after the third week had passed 
without my receiving any remuneration 
for a good deal of trouble and some con- 
siderable expenses—for gin-punch wit’ 
lemon was what he took of an evening, 
and lemons are dear—I! thought I'd go an 
see my professional adviser, Mrs. Brown. 

“What!” says she, when I had confided 
to her my little difficulty, “you haven't 
seen the color of this fellow’s money for 
three weeks ?” 


Fancy her speaking of Mr. Adolphus 








Conroy as a “fellow!” but a hard life 
makes one use hard words, I suppose: 
poor Lucy! 

“No.” returned I; “I have not. Bute 
then he says that litt'e sums are so embar- 
rassing, and that he would rather settle at 


the month’s end.” 


“ Did he ny that?’’ cried Mrs. jrown, 
in. a state of yreat excitemer.t. ° “QO, the 
wretch! O, the base deceiver! . Does 


} 


he speak with a lisp, this Mr. Conroy? 


does he call little sums little thumbs? Pray 


tell me, for I'm a in a twitter 
“Well,” said 1, “I'm sure I can’t tell 
how you guessed it, Lucy; but certainly 


he has that peculiarity. Many persons of 
good copdition have it, you know.” 

v0: Vil condition Aiki = ' ried Lucy. - vii 
iet him know that he sha'n’t rob my help- 
less babes with impunity! That very 
man—I'm sure i he—lodged with me 
just when | set up businessir the letting line. 
- but he had 


that same excuse about selling at the 


His name was Somers then 


month’send. Jemima Anne, go and fetch 
a policeman.” : 

The child thus addressed was about¢o 
start off delighted on this errand, but | set 
my back against the oor. 

“Lucy Brown,” exclaimed I, “this shall 
not be. You may be all wrong from first 
to last. Now, the way to find out for cer- 
tain will be this: do you and Mr. Brown 
come and take tea with us this very even- 
ing, and then you shall look through the 
keyhole. of owr Spare Room, and. see 
whether our ger is the sameas your Mr. 
Somers.” 


“Which if he is, I'll baste him,’ ob- 
served Lucy, taking up a hearth-brush, and 
looking more formidable the: I should 
ever have given ber credit for. 

I had never believed any of those stories 


about Mrs. Brown’s complete subjugation 
of her husband until then. He was ona 
a sergeant-major in the army, and stands 
six feet three in his stocking-feet; still the 
power of @ woman's eye is, 1 believe, al- 
most inconcei vable—although it was never 
necessary for me to use it with Mivins. 


Well, they caine—these two—to Van- 


deleur Terrace: and before we sat down 
to tea, what do you think? I ovserved 
that there was something odd about Mrs. 
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Brown's dress, although crinoline does to do in our house; and he’s reading the 


hide most things—she actually had that 
bearth brush stuck through her pocket! 
The law wouldn't right her, she said, so 
she was determined to right herself with 
the strong hand, in case my lodger was 
the man she anticipated. The sergeant 
major was to stand in the passage, and see 
that he made no resistance. [| thought 
this a most dreadful proposition, and in- 
sisted upon no such thing taking piace in 
my house; but Mivins, I am sorry to say, 
opposed me point blank. He even sug 

gested that I, who had been wronged also 
by this gentleman, should assist Mrs. 
Brown, while he himself assisted the ser- 
geant major in overawing the foe. I won- 
der what Aunt Bertha would have said 
had she heard him make such a proposal! 
How earnestly I hoped that my lodger 
would not come in that evening—would 
never come back at all; or, better still, 
that he would turn out to be the Mr. Adol- 








phus« Conroy which his manuers and ap- 
pearance had always led me to expect— 
the personal description which Mrs, Brown 
had given of Mrs. Somers tallying so ac- 
curately with his own, however, that this 
last hope was very faint indeed. 


At 6.45, as usual, the unsuspecting man 
came home, and we could scarcely pre- 
vent the avenging female on the first floor 
from descending wpon him forth with, when 
she recognized his voice and step. The 
sergeant major, however, represented to 
her how much sweeter her revenge would 
be if ste waited till he had his slippers on, 
and his pipe alight, and he had made him- 
‘self, as he fondly imagined, comfortable 
for the evening; so poor Mr. Adolphus 
Conroy dined in peace. At 8 P. M., the 
sergeant major and my husband softly de 
scended into the passage, and stood the 
one on one side, the other on the other of 
our spare room door. I remained on the 
stairs, with my heart going pit a-pat, I can 
promise you, and wishing what wis com- 
ing was well over. The intrepid Lucy 
stooped down, and looked through the 
keyhole. 


same volume of Byron’s poemg. Til Don 


Juan him.” 


With these words, she threw open *he 


door, and marched into eur Spare Room, 


like a general taking possession. 

“And how do you do, Mr. Somers, aliat 
Mr. Adolphus Conroy, alias a number of 
other fine names,I do not doubt? ‘My 
‘amble duty to you, my perfect gentle- 
man.” . 

And she dropped her courtesy to him 
with the most cutting courtesy you can 
imagine. 

1 could not help coming a little way — 
down the stairs. to look at him. I never 
saw any man so frightened in my life. 
Mivins, under the idea of burglars, was 
quite a Julius Caesar compared with him. 
His eye wandered irresolutely from the 
hearth-brush to the sergeant major, and lit 
upon me at last with really quite a pitiful 
expression. 

“Oh, Mrs. Mivins,” said he, “I never 
meant you any harm. Do pray protect 
me,” 

“Oh, no harm at all,’”’ exclaimed my 
husband, presenting our little accouat, 
carefully made up to the latest dates—‘no 
harm at all, if you will settle that.” 

“And this,” added Mrs. Brown, drop- 
ing another courtesy, and drawing forth a 
document of a similar nature. 

“1 have net got one single farthing,” 
observed Mr. Adolphus Conroy, with des- 


peration. 
© * 


I draw a veil over what followed ; in- 
deed, | was so upset that I became en- 
tirely unconscious, When I recovered, 
the sentinels were still at their post; Mrs. 
Brown's color was rather heightened—her 
hearth brush was broken in two—nty un- 
fortunate lodger was sitting on the carpet 
of our Spare Room in a supplicatory atti- 
tude. 

“If you'will only spare me, my dear 
Mrs. Brown,” cried he, “I have an uncle 
in town, who will repay you all, and 
more.” , 


oJ * 





“ It’s Somers,” observed she, in a voice 
trembling with anticipated triumph ; “it’s 
the very iman bimself. He's got the borrid 
feet upon the mantel-shelf, just as be used 


“I daresay you. have,” replied she con- 
temptuously. You have an uncle in every 
street,” 

“Yes, but this a regujar one, this is,’ 








- 
} 
: 
‘ 
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urged he; “and he’s very fond of his ne- 
phew, I do assure you.” 

“Then he must have a very peculiar 
taste,” quoth the sergeant major, senten- 
tiously. 

“ He will pay you all ten times over,” 
cried the poor wretch, rubbing his back. 
“I don’t ask you to lose sightof me. Come 
with me to his haweet Mrs, Brown, if you 
abs not trust me.” 

“ Trust you!” exclaimed that sosg with 
the loftiest scorn. 

Nevertheless, since there was offered 
this scintilla of hope, she put on her bon- 
net, and accompanied her victim into the 
street, notwithstanding the sergeant major’s 
remonstrances. In about five minutes she 
returned alone; Mr. Somers, alias Conroy, 
had called a cab im the next street, and 
eseaped from the avenger. 

“He got om the bor,” said she, “or I 
would have gone with him whtrever he 
went. However, he’s had something to 
remember me‘by, at least.” 


When we came to examine the bulky 
and ponderous baggage, it turned out to 
be brickbats. Ali that he had left of per- 
sonal property in ovr Spare Room—he 
having taken away all his fine clothes by 
degrees and unobserved—was a false cra- 
vat, called, I believe, a “ Dundreary,” and 
a little box full of ingenious instruments 
for forcing locks. 

The misfortune has put us rather out of 
heart in respect to single gentlemen lodg- 
ers. Can any one tell us what is to be 
done with our Spare Room? 


ere 0 SS ce tere —— 
WAITING! 
BY W. GORDON. M’CABE. 


Waiting, darling, while the sad years wear 
away, 
And plough still deeper furrows in my 
brow, 
My youth's aurora faded into Gray, 
A torrent roaring *twixt the Then and 
Now. 


Waiting, darling, with my brave young 
angel, Hope, 
Who stoops to brush away the blinding 
tears e 


—_— 








That fall, 
back 
Into the sunshine of the bygone years. 


when Memory softly leads me 


Waiting, darling, with a firm, unwav’ring 
faith, 
That never falters, tho’ the path be dim, 
But trusting God and thee unto the end, 
Casts al! the Future, 
Him. 


with its cares, on 


ww eee SE perce 


[From the Champion. ]} 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF POETS TO 
THE STREAM OF CASTALY. 


“ Who now shall give unto me words and 
sound 


Equal unto this haughty enterprise ?”’ 


Srenser, B. 2 c. 10. 


Iam one of those unfortunate youths 
whom the muse has glanced a sparkling 
of her light—one of those who pant for 
distinction, but hare not within them that 
immortal pewer which alone can com- 
mand it. There are many—some, sir, may 
be known to youm—who feel keenly and 
earnestly the eloquence of mind and heart 
in others, but who cannot, from some ina 
bility or unobtrusiveness, clearly express 
their own thoughts and feelings 
lives are but long and silent dreams of ro- 


: whoee 


mantic pleasure and poetic wonderment 
—who almost adore the matchless fancies 
of genuine bards—and love them as inter- 
pretersand guardians of those visionary de 

lights which are the perpetual inmates of* 
their bosoms. I love the poets: I live in 
the light of their fancies. It is my best 
delight to wander forth on summer even- 
ings, when the air is fresh and clear, and 
the leaves of the trees are making music 
with it, and the birds are busy with their 
wings, fluttering themselves to rest, and a 
brook is murmuring alorg almost inaudi- 
bly, and the sun is going quietly down—it 
is at this time delicious to muse over the 
works of our best bards. Some time Jast 
year, [had roamed in an evening like to 
one of those I have spoken of; and, after 
dwelling on the fairy beauties of Spenser, 
and from thence passing to the poets ct 
my own time, and comparing the latter 
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with some that had gone before, I cast 
myself cn a romantic bank by a brook’ 
side. The silence around me—save the 
home retuzning bee with its “drowsv 
hum,”’ and the, meaning sound of distant 
cattle, and the low, sullen gurgling of we- 
ters—laliedme into-a sleep. The lightof 
my thoughts gikded my dream—my visicn 
was a proofed mental existence when the%" 
bodily sense had passed away. 

Methought—(this, 1 believe, is the es- 
tablished lasguage of dreams)—methought 
I was walking idly along a romantic vale, 
which was sarrounded with. majestic avd 
rugged mountains; a small stream strug- 
gted through it, and its waves seemed the 
brightest chrystal I bad ever witnessed. 
Lsat me down on its margin, which was 
rocky and beautiful—(so far my ‘vision 
was copied directly from hfe). As 1 
mused, a female figure rose like a silvery 
mist from Uve waters, and advanced, with 
a Gountenance full of light, and a form of 
living air—ber garments floated round ber 
like waves, and her hair basked on her 
shoulders - 


“Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks.” 


There was touch of immortality in her 
eyes—and, indeed, her visage altogether 
was animated with a more thar earthly 
glory. She. approached me with smiles, 
and told me she was the guardian ef the 
stream that Gowed near, and thet the 
stream itself was tlre true Gastakan, wliich 
so. many ‘rave of, though they know it 
not.” I turned with fresh delight to gaze 
on the water; its music sounded heaverly 
te me—I farcied that there was a pleasant 
dactylie motion in its waves. The Spirit 
said, that frem the leve I bore to her favo-, 
rite, Spenser, she would permit me to see 
(myself unseen,) the annual procession of 
living bards to fetch water fromthe stream 
on that day. { looked her my thanks es 
well as 1 was able. She likewise in- 
formed me, that it was customary for each 
poet, as he received his portion, to say in 
what manner he intended touse i‘. The 
voice of the Spirit was such as fancy 
has heard in some wild and lovely spot 

among the hills or lakes of this world at 
twilight time. _Lfett my soul full of music 
while listening to it, and held my breath 


heard the sound of approaching feet, and 
a confused mingling of voices; the Spirit 
touched me into invisibility, ard then 
ly faded into sunny air herself. 


In a litle time 1 saw a motley crowd 
advancing confusediy to the stream. I 
soon perceived hat they were euch pro- 
vided with vessels to bear away some per- 
tion of the immortal waters... They alt 
paused at a little distance feom the spot on 
which I wes reclining; and then each walk- 
ed singly and slowly from the throng and 
dipped his veasel in the blue wild wave of 
Castaly. I will endeayor to describe the 
manner and words of the most interesiing 
of our living poets on this most interesting 
occasion. Theair about the spot seemed 
brighter with their presence, and the 
waves danced along with a livelier de~ 
light. Pegasus might be seen coursing the 
winds in wild rapture on one of the 
neighboring wiountains, and sounds of 
glad and viewless wings were heard at in- 
tervals in the-air, as if “troopsef spirits 
were revelling over head and rejoicing 
at the scene.” 


And first, mrethought, a lonely and mel- 
ancholy figure slowly moved forth and si- 
lently filied @ 4szecian urn. I knew-by 
the loek of nobility, and the hurried and 
turbulent plunge with which the vessel 
was dashed into the stream, that the 
owner was Lord Byron. Ye shed some 
tears while gazing on the water, and they 


iat: 












































seemed to make it purer and fairer. 
decimred that he would keep tHe urn, by 
him, untouched, “for some years;’’ but he. 
had scarcely spo'sen, ere he had sprinkled 
forth some careless drops on the earth. 
He suddenly retreated. 


Then there advanced 2 polite person— 
mage, very oddly clad; 
plate on, and over that a Scotch ‘plaid; 
und, strange to say, with these—silk stock- 
shoesthis gentleman 
brought an old helmet for his vessel. I 
guessed him to be Walter Scott. 
helmet did not hold enough for a very 
deep draught, but the water it contained 
took a pleasant sparkle from the warlike 
metal whieh shone through its shallow-- 

He said he had disposed of un ei 
tion on advantageous terms. . : 


he had a breast* 


ings and dress 








if very exeess of delight. Suddenly | 
Vos, XXXVIII—16 


Next came Thomas Moore. You might 


He 

































His 
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have known hing by the wiid lustre of his 
eye, and the fine freedom of his air. He 
gaily dipped a goblet in the tide, and 
vowed, in his high spirited manner, thag, 
he would turn his share to nectar. He 
departed with smiles. I] heard the wings 
play pleasantly in the air while Ae was 
bending over the stream,. : 

I now perceived a person ailvance 
whom I knew to be Soufhey. His brow 
was bound by a wreath of faded Saure}, 
which had every mark of town growth. 
He appeared quite bewildered, and 
scarcely could rerrember his way to the 
inspiring stream. His voice was chaunt- 
ing the praises of kings and courts as he 
advanced, but be dropt some little poems 
behind him, as he passed me, which were 
very opposite in tone to what he himself 
uttered. He was compelled to stoop be- 
fore he could reach the water, and the 
gold vessel which he/ used procured bot 
little at last. He declared that bis inten- 
tion was to make sacx of what he ob- 
tained, On retiring, be mounted a cream- 
colored horse, which was in waiting, and 
set off in uneven paces for St. James's. 

Then appeared Rogers, with a gie«= in 
his hand, which, from the eypher engraved 
thereon, had evidently once belonged to 
Oliver Goldsmith. He caught but a few 
drops, and these he meant to make the 
most of, by mingling them with eommon 
water. 

Crabbe, with a firm step and steady 
countenance, walked sedately to the 
stream, afd plunged a wooden bow!) into 
its Be obseryed that he should make 
strong ale for the country people of all 
that he took away; and tha:, ofter the first 
brewing, be should ebaritably allow Mr 
Fitzgerald to.make small beer for hie own 
use, 

In a pensive attitude, Montgomery 
sauntered to the water’s brink. He theré 
mused a while, uttered a few somethings 
of half poetry and half prayer, dipped a 
little mug of Sheffield ware in the wave, 
and retired in tears. 

With a wild, yet nervovs step, Camp~ 
bell came from the throng. Light visions 
started up in the fair distances as he 
moved, and the figure of Hope eonld be 
faintly discerned amidst. them. She 





smiled om hith as he advanced, He dipped 





his bowl in the stream with a fine bold 
air, and expressed bis intention of analyz~ 
ing part of the water which he protured, 


Next came Hunt, with a tich, fancifal 
goblet in his hand, finely enamelled with 
lvalian landseapes He held the ‘cup to 
his breast as he approached, and his eyes 
sparkled with frank delight. After Catch- 
ing 2 wave, in which a sunbeam seemed 
freshly melted, he that he 
should water hearts-ease and mapy favo- 
rite flowers with it. The sky appeared of 
a deep bive as he was retiring. 


Coleridge, Lamb, and Lioyd, walked 
forth arm in arm, and moved gently to 
the stream. 
pasted, on the beauties of the country—on 


imtimated 


They econyersed, as they 


its peaceful association, and on the purity 
of domestic affections. Their conversa~ 
tion then turned to poetry; and fiom the 
simplicity of the remarks of Lioyd and 
Lamb, | found that their very hearts were 
wedded to innocence and peace. Cole— 
ridge talked in a higher strain, but he at 
last confused himself with the abstruse- 
He hinted 
ata metaphysical poem he was about to 
write in 100 books. Lamb remarked to 
iim that he should prefer one of his affec- 
tiona‘é and feeling sonnets to al) his wan- 
derings of mind. Each of these poets 
held in his hand a simple porringer, de- 
claring that it brought the finest recoblec— 
tions of frugal fare and country quiet. 
Lamb and Lioyd dipped im a bright but ra- 
ther shallow part of the stream ; Coleridge 
went to the depths, where he might have 


ness of his own observations. 


caught the purest water, had he not un- 
fortunately clouded it with the sand which 
he himself disturbed at bottom. Lamb 
and Lioyd stated that they shoul! take 
their porrengers home and share their eon- 
tents with the amiable and simple hearts 
dwelring there. Coleridge was not posi- 
tive as to the use to which he stovll ap- 
ply his portion of the stream, till he had 
ascertained what were the physical res- 
sons for the sands’ propensity to mount 
and cu: itself in water; be thought, how- 
ever, of clubbing it with the portions of his 
companions, and making a lake of the 
whole. These three poets left the stream 
in the same manner they approached it. 


Lest came a calm and majestic figure 
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moving serenely towards the stream, 
Celandines and small towers sprang up = 
catch the pressure of his feet, the sunlight 
fell with a finer glow around, spirits| 
rustled most mirthfally and musically in 
the air, and @ wing every now and then 
twinkled into sight (like the autumn leaf 
that trembles aad flashes up to the sun), 
and its feathers of wavy gold were almost 
too sparkling to be looked upon. The 
waters of Castaly ran brighter as he ap- 
proached, and seemed to play and dimple 
with pleasure at bis presence. [ft was 
Wordsworth! In his hand he held a vase 
of pure ctystal, ant] when he had reached | 
tke brink of the stream, the wave proudly 
swelled itself into his cup, At this mo- 
ment the sunny air above his brow became 
embodied, and the glowing and lightsome 
spint shone into being, and dropt a gar- 
land on his forehead; sounds etherial 
swelled, and trembled, ddd evettod in the 
air, and forms of light played in end out 
of sight; and’ all around seemed like a 


liviag world of breathing poetry. Words. | 


woth bent with reverence over the vase, 
and declared that the waters be had ob- 
tained shoutd be the refreshment of his 
soul. He then raised his countenance, 
which bad become i!lume: from the wave 
over which fie hed bowed, and retired! 
with a calm dignity. 

The sounds of stirring wings now 
eeased——the air became less bright, and 
the flowers died away “pon the banks. 
No other poet remained to obtain water 
from We ‘Castalian stream, but still it 
sparkled and played along, with a souf- 
like and melodious sound. On a sudden I 
heard a confusion of tongues behind me. 
On turning’ round, I found that it arose 
from a mistaken set of gentlemen, who 
were chattering atid bustling and dipping 
ata litie brook, which they deemed was 
the true Gastalian. Their splashiag and 
vociferation and bustle can only be im 
agined by those who have seen a flock of 
geese wash themselves in a pond with 


gabbling importance. There was Speer! 


ser, with a goblet, lent to him by a lady 
of quelity ; aid Hayley, simpering, and 
bowing, atid reaching with a tea-cup at 
the water; end Wilson, with a child’s pap- 
spoon ; and’ Bowl2s, laboriously engaged 
in filling fourteet nut-shells; and Lewis, 





slowly and ated plane an old 
skull into the brook; while poor Cottle 
furred and angered, bat scarcely reached 
the stream at last. There were wo en- 
couraging signs in the elements--no de- 
lightful sounds of attendant spirite; no 
Springing up of flowers to cheer these 
worthies in their pursuits—they seemed 
perfectly satisfied with their own great- 
ness, and were @attered imto .industry 


jby their own vanity and loadmess. , After 


some time, the perpetual nctivity of 
tongues fatigued my ear, and I turned my- 
self from the woisy crowd, towards the 
silent heavens. There, to my astonished 
and delighted eyes, appeared Shakspeate, 
surrounded with excessive iigit, with 


{Spenser on one hand,and Mitton on the 


other; eud with the best of our early 
bards throngimg about him. One glance 
of lis eye seared the silly multitude from 
the brook; then, amidst unearthly musie¢, 
he calmly ascended, and was lost im the 
splendors of the sky, Atthis moment I 
awoke; and musing om the wonders of 
my dienm, slowiy bent my @vay home- 
wards. 


nr nnn Gwenn 
CATULLUS CI. 
BY AGRICOLA. 
Inferiea ad fratris tumulum. 


Through many nations, and o’er many 2 
sea, ‘ 

My brother! thus at length I come to thee ! 

To pay the tribute to thy ashes due, 

And still affection’s lamguage to renew ; 

But vain, alas! these ashes I invoke 

So mute beeome by Fortune’s cruel stroke! 

Receive these gilts, im times gone by be- 
stowed, 

A sad relief to dark affliction’s load, 

Which wet with mine, brother's tears 
shall tell 

How lovingly | speak. sl tg last farewell. 


FROM suitor THEBAN.) 


BY AGRICOLA. 


With the freshness of spring may the ever- 


green creep 
O’er the spot where thy ashes, great So- 





phocles, sleep! - 
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May the rose in luxuriance shed roand its, 


perfume, 

And the shoals of the vine gently cling to 
thy tomb, 

As the meed due thy learning and sweet- 
ness of song, 

For to Muses nor Graces can sweeter be- 
long. 


ee SE 0 cre 
IN MEMORIAN—(THACKERAY.) 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. ° 


It has been desired by som of the per- 
sofal friends of the great writer who es- 
tablished the Cornhill Magazine, that its 
brief record of his having been stricken 
from among men Should be written by the 
old comrade ard brother intirms who pens 
these lines, and of whom he often wrote 
himself, and always with the warmest geti- 
er sity. 

I saw him first, nearly twenty-eight years 
ago, when he proposed to beeome the i!lus- 
trator of my®arliest book. T saw him last, 
shortly before Christmas, at the Atheneum 
Club, when he told me.that he had been 
in bed three days—that after the:e attacks 
he was treabled with ¢old shiverings, 
“which quite took the power of work out 
of him”’—and that he had ‘ahis mind to 
try a new remedy which he laughingly de- 
scribed. He was very cheerful, and look- 
ed very bright. In the night of that day 
week he died. ’ 

The long interval between those two pe- 


riods is marked in my remembrance of} 


him by many oecasions when he was su- 
premely humorous, when he was irresisti- 
bly extravagant, when he was softened 
and serious, when he was charming with 
children. But by none do Pwecail him 
more tenderly than by two or three that 
start out of the crowd, when heunexpected- 
ly presented himself in my room, @mnounc- 
ing how that some passage in a certain 


than I, of the greatness and goodness of 
the heart that then disclosed itself. 

We had our differences of opinion. 1 
thought that he too mach feigned a want 
of earnestness, and that he made a pre- 
tense of nndervaluing his art, which‘ was 
not good for the art that he held in trust, 
Bat when we fell upon these topies, it was 
never very gravely, and I have a lively 
image of him in my mind, twisting both 
his bands in his hair, and stamping about, 
latghing, to make an end of the discus- 
sion, 

When we were associated in remem- 
brance.of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, he 
delivered a public lecture in London, in 
the sourse of which he read his very best 
contribution to Punch, describing the 
grown-up cares of a poor family of young 
children. Noone hearing bim could have 
doubted his natural gentleness, or his tho- 
roughly unaffected manly sympathy with 
the weak and lowly. He read the paper 
most pathetically, and with a simplicity of 
tenderness that certainly moved one of his 
audience to tears. This was presently af 
ter his standing for Oxford, from which 
place he had dispatehed his agent to me, 
with a droll nete (to which he afterward 
added ‘a verbal postscript), urging me. to 
“come down and make a speech, and tell 
them who he was, for be doubted whether 
more than two of the electors had ever 
heard ef him, and he thought there might 
be as.many as six or eight who hid. heard 
of me.” He introduced the lecture just 
mentioned with a reference wo his) late 
electioneering failure, which was full of 
goud sense, good spirits, and good bumos, 

He.had a particular delight in boys, and 
an excellent way with them. 1 remember 
his once asking me with’ fantastic gravity, 
when he had been to Eton where my eld>, 
est gon then was, whether I felt as he did 





in regard of never seeing a boy without 
wanting instantly to give him a sovereign 4 
I thought of this when | leoked down inte 


book bad made him cry yesterday, and [his grave, afier be was laid there, for |b 
looked down into it over the shoulder «fa 
boy to whom 5e had been kind. 

These are slight remembrances; but.it 
is to little familiar things suggestive of the 
voice, look, manner, never, neyer more. te 
be encountered on this earth, that the mind 


how that he had come to dinner, “ because | 


he conldn’t help it,” and must talk such 
passage over. Noone can ever have seen 
him more genial, natural, eordial, fresh 
and honestly impulsive, than I have seen, 
him at those times. No one canbe surer 
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first turns ina bereavement. And greater 
things that are known of him, in the way 
of his warm affections, his quiet endu- 
rance, his unselfish thoughtfulness for oth- 
ers, and his. munificent hand may not be 
told. 

Lf, in the reckless vivacity of his youth. 
his satirical pen had ever gone astray or 
done amiss, he had caused it to prefer its 
own petition for forgiveness, long before: , 


I’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain ; 
The aimless jess that, striking, hath caused 
pain ; 


The idle word that he’d wish back again. 


In no pages should I take it upon my- 
self at this time to: discourse of his books. 
of his refined knowledge of charactef, of 
his subtle acquaintance with the weak- 
nesses of human nature, of his delightful 
playfulness as an essayist, of his quaint 
and touching ballads, of his mastery over 
the English language. Least of all, in 
these pages, enriched by his brilliant qual- 
ities from the first of the series, and be- 
forehand accepted by the Public throngh 
the strength of his great name. 

Bat, on the table before me, there lies 
ali that he had written of his latest and 
last story. That it would be very sad to 
any one— that it is inexpressibly so to a 
writer—in its evidences of matured de- 
signs never to be accomplished, of inten 
tions begun to be executed, and destined 
never to be completed, of carefn! prepara- 
tion for long roads of thought thac he was 
néver to traverse, and for shining goals 
that he was never to reach, will be readily 
believed. The pain, however, that I have 
felt in perusing it, has not been deeper 
than the convietion that be was in the 
healthiest vigor of his powers when he 
wrought on this last labor. In respect of 
earnest feeling, far-seeing purpose, charac- 
ter, incident, and a certain loving pic- 
turesquenéss blending the whole,! believe 
ivtobe much the best of all bis works. 
That he-fally meant it to be so, that he had 
become strongly attached to it, and that 
he bestowed great pains upon it, 1 trace 
in almost every page. It contains one 
pieture which must have cost him extreme 
distress, and which is a master-piece. 
There are two children in it, touched with 
a band as loving and tender at ever a 


father caressed.his little child with. There 
is some young love, as pure and innocent 
and pretty as the truth. And it is very 
remarkable that, by reason of the singular 
construction of the story, more ‘than one 
main incident usually belonging to the end 
of such a fiction is anticipated in the be- 
ginning, and thus there isan approach to 
completeness, in the fragment, as to the 
satisfaction of the reader’s mind concern- 
ing the most interesting persons, which 
could hardly have been bettet attained if 
the writer's breaking-off had been foreseen. 

The last line he wrote, and the last proof 
he corrected, are among these papers 
through which I have so sorrowfully made 
Lmy way. The condition of the little pages 
of manuscript where Death stopped his 
hand, shows that he had carried them 
about, and often taken them out of his 
pocket here and there, for patient revision 
and interlineation. The last words he cor- 
rected in print, were, “And my heart throb- 
bed with an exquisite bliss.” God grant 
that on that Christmas Eve when he laid 
his head back on his pillow and threw up 
his arins as he had been won’t to do when 
very weary, some consciousness of duty 
done and Christian hope throughout life 
humbly cherished, may have caused his 
own heart so to throb, when he passed 
away to his Redeemer’s rest! 

He was found peaceably lying as above 
deseribed, composed, undisturbed, and to 
all appearence asleep, on the 24th of De- 
cember, 1863. He was only in his fifty- 
third year; so young @ man, that the mo- 
ther who blessed him in his first sleep 
blessed him in his lagt. Twenty years be- 
fore, he had written, after being in a white 
squall : 


And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushing o’er the sea ; 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 

A prayer at home for me. 


Those little girlshad grown to be women 
when the mournful day broke that saw 
their father lying. dead. In those twenty 
years of companionship with him they had 





learned much from him; and one of them 











Nel we 
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has a literary course before her, worthy of Ing ovr troops to be ym their front, they 
her famous name. wheeled round and fled. This ludicrous 

On «the bright wintry day, the last but) mistake enabled some gallant artillery 
one Of the old year, he was laid im his! men, motinted but unarmed, two Attack them 
grave at Kensal Green, there to mingle the! and drive them back across the Rivanna. 
dust to which the mortal part of him had | We suffered no loss but the baggage and a 


returne.!, with that of a third child, lost in’ few caissons of one of the batteries. Gen. 














her infancy, years ago. The héads of | Custar, thereupon, hastened back, and on 
great concourse of his fellow-workers in| March 1s: encountered General J. E. B. 
the Arts were bowed around his tomb. | Stuart, with an imconsiderable force. As 
| 
—_—— jthey wese double our strength, and bad 
vit ; ry lp two Parrot guns of Ransan’s battery, otir 
& nh ' 
I oT $ > cavalry could o1 yy narrass them, but with 
= ———= |the aid of reinforcements under Colonel 
‘i i ’ hew ace therr etreat & ; € 
MONTHLY RECORD. Stedman, they made th retreat good, and 
jetoased Robinson river again at night. 
The Month of March, proverbialty bins-| A few mills were destroyed, somé negroes 


tering, seems to have given that character and horses carried off and many houses 

to the few important movements undes-! pilfered, but no result worth the exnpendi- 
— ~ # 

taken in various parts of the vast theatre’ ture im men and horses was obtained. Gen. 


of war. The Yankees have advanced on! Kilpatrick had, in > Mean time, moved 
all sides, with an evident desire to “ feel! down towards Louisa county, where some 
our position.” Finding it stronger than'slight damace was 4 to the Centra) 
they had been led.to expect by newspaper! Railroad, and a few officers on a Court 
articles and deserters, they have been com;) Martial captured, most of whom eseaped 


pelled to fall back in, every instance, suf again. Moving towards Riehmond, with 
ferimg, occasionally, heavy losses. On the| the intent to free their prisoners on Belle 


Northern (frontier, in the State of Virginia, | Isle, in the James River et the city on 


a raid of much daring, and mot withont fire, and to capture or murder the Presi- 
ingenuity in its outlines has been disgrace-| dent and his Cabinet, they sent a talented 
fully defeated by utter wantof pluck and' and ambit' , , Colone) 
lack of ability on the side, of the enemy,| Dahlgren, son of the U. S.A mizal of that 
and admirable gallantry,of a few detached | name, in advance, who, aftr pilfering and 
corps, and great good luek.on our side. On | plundesing private houses, and destroying 


the 28th: February, Gener] Castar left Cul-| some little public 
peper Court House with 4500 men, in light) March 2nd at Walkerton, ia King and 
marebingiorder, and General Kilpatrick, a | Queen count y, by volunteers... Cut,offifrom 
young man of 28, who graduated at West/ the main body by skilful. manwuvsing on 
Point in 1863, ctossed at To’eloek, a u.,of, our. part, be attempted to cut his way 
the same day, the Rapidan at Ely’s Ford,' through, and charged repeatedly, but. fell 
surprising.and eapturing our pickets. The! at the head of his, men. On this, body 
former under the protection of a heavy! orders and directions were fouad, wriuen 
infantry foree, that had occupied Madison | and issned by him, revealing the atrocious 
Court House to cover hig and Kilpatriok’s| purpose of the expedition. Is was totally 
move, passed through Green county with-| defeated by the unexpected and most gal- 
out resistance, and penetrated into Albe lant resistance of our volunteers. Another 
marle county till within about seven.miles| party attempted to fight their way to the 
from Charlottesville, , On. xeaching the} East of Riehmond, where General Batter 
Northern bank of the Rivanna river, he had sent a force to New Kent Court House 
came ‘saddenly wpon an artillery camp. for the «purpose of co-operation. ' This, 
Dividing @*small force inte:two detach-| however, failed also,'as he appeared a 
ménts, he éent'them across to uttack the) day too late, They suffered severely by 
camp. After losing sight of ‘each other/a very skilfilly managed night attack at 
for a time they met and eventually believ- Atiee’s Station, where General Hampton 


woperty, was met on 
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killed many and captured over a handred 
prisoners afd horses. Since then they 
bave bernt King and Queen Court House, 
clerk’s office, &c., with important papers, 
and then, on March 4th, made an effort, 
through Essex*and Dragon's Swamp, to re- 
join General Meade on the Rappahannock. 
Recent rains, however, had filled the 
swamp, the bridge was gone and oné of 
our cavalty regiments was in front; so 
they returned to Gloucester Point, and enf® 
barked on ‘board fifteen steam vessels at 
Yorktown, to return to Alexandria, Va. 
On the whole, the raid was utterly unsuc- 
cessful, very costly in irs expenditure of 
men and means, anj as disheartening to 
the*enemy as @ncouraging to us. The com- 
paratively small loss inflicted can well be 
borne by us, if we learn from their general 
impunity, and the unfailing success of our 
troops in evéry encounter, to guard our all- 
important interior lines more eautiously, 
and to organisé local forces for home-de- 
fence. 


In East Tennessee our forces under 
General Longstreet have sueceeded not 
only in maintaining themselves with but 
slight assistance from other quarters, and 
in providing, by their own well organised 
shoe factories, &c., for their own wants in 
this respect also, but they have inflicted 
heavy damage, in men and means, upon 
the enemy, by bold and successful expe- 
ditions. The enemy attempted repeatedly 
te advance; on February 29th, they sent a 
force io Morristown and another to Dan- 
dridge, who fell back without accom plish- 
ing anything; on March 4th, another ad- 
Vance was made, which resulted in a skir- 
mish near Morristown, and the repulse of 
the Yankees. Pursui::g them Westward, 
our troops overtook them on the oth at 
Mossy Creek, and’ drove them vigorously 
back to Strawberry Plains. The day afer 
the enemy advanced in heavier force, un- 
der General Schofield, to attack our forces 
at Morristowh, being nearly 12,000 men 
strong when they reached New Market and 
' Mossy Cree&. Another detachment of 7000 
mén was to come np for co-operation, but 
failed to do so in consequence of the high 
water in the Holston river having washed 
their pontoons away. Our troops offered 
battle, but’ the Yankees fell back without 


making an attack, On March, 13th, they 
advanced once more to a point near 
Rogersville Station, but, on the appear- 
‘ance of our forces, they fell back to Whites- 
burg, 22 miles below Greenville. In the 
meantime our troops had not been idle, 
and after several brilliant exploits, Gen. 
W. E. Jones passed, with about 1500 men, 
(the 8th Va. cavalry and Witcher’ss bat- 
talion,) througl Fulkerson’s Gap into Ken- 
tacky. ‘Che whole army had been made 
ready for a longer expedition, by sending 
all baggage, &c., to the rear, and by mount- 
ing a large force to serve as mounted in- 
fantry, but the forward movement was 
suddenly checked, and no event of im- 
portance has as yet takey place, though 
mgch is expected both from General Long- 
street and General Breckenridge, who has 
since assumed command in Western Vir- 
ginia. Knoxville has been severely visi- 
ted by the ravages of the small-pox, and 
Cumberiand Gap is said to be but imper- 
fectly garrisoned ; reports have it, however, 
that large forces have keen assembled .in 
Kentucky to meet a threatened advance 
on our side. Middle Tennessee is, in the 
meaniime, subjected to a‘system of train- 
ing for the coming election, whilst the poor 
negroes are being organised into regiments, 
5000 being reported ready for the field. 
We trust the number, there and elsewhere, 
may be largely increased, as they are ut- 
terly useless in the open field, and do more 
to demoralise the Federal army by discon- 
tent, want of diseipline and .contagious 
cowardice, than a great..victory on ur 
side. Nor do the whites. of that umbappy 
region fare better, for every citizen from 
15 to 55 years is enrolled by the enemy. 
The most important of all forward move- 
ments, on the part of the enemy, was that 
undertaken by a moveable. column of 
nearly 30,000 men, under General Sher- 
man, through parts of Mississippi and 
Georgia. Leaving Vicksburg in the latter 
part of February, he passed through Jack- 
bson, Canton, &c., westward as far as Meri- 
dian, where he staid several days, and then, 
partly, utterly defeated by the barrenness 
of the country and the inability to proviue 
for his array, partly because professedly 
ungupported by a cavalry force under 
General Smith, which our cayalry had at- 





tacked and eut off from him, be retnrned 








~~ te 
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again to Canton, and reached Vicksburg on / 


March 3fd. The erpedition, at first thought 
to be directed against Mobile, upon whieh 
an unsuccessful attack was made by sea, 
seemed to have been intended merely as 
a raid ona larger &ale, bent upon destruc- 
tion and plunder. The injury inflieted 
upon us, although entirely out of proper- 
tion to the severe losses of the Yankees, 
who were continually harrassed by owr 
cavalry forces, is still very serious. Large 
Government factones have heen burnt, the 
railroads im ali directions from Meridian 
destroyed, cotton, in large quantities, car- 
ried off, and the whole coumtry utterly 
ravaged. To divert the atténtion of Gen. 
Johnston, an attack was made upon our 
forces at Datton, but being only a feint, it 
resulted in nething but skismishing ; owr 
troops behaved gallantly, and drove the 
enemy back to theirlines. TPhey stil! hold 
Ringgold, which they have connected by 
telegraph with Chatsanooga, their pickets 
extending eight miles below Ringgold, on 
the Lafayette road. Lieutenant Genera} 
Hood has taken command of his eorps, and 
reviewed it near Dalton. 

In Texas and Lesisiana little bas been 
done up to last advices. The Yankees 





have strongly fortified themselves on the 
Mexican frontier, more perhaps with a 
view to possible diffieulties with the new 
Empire, than for purposes of attack om our 
forces in Texas. General Kirby Smith, 
who has lately been appointed, as General, 
to the supreme command of that Depart- 
mént, has entered upon his duties, and 
prepared to meet the threatened advance 
of the enemy on Wester Mississippi. 
Yazoo City has been once taken by our 
ttoops, March Sth, but wate abandoned 
again to its negro garrison. On March 8th, 
measures were taken by the Yankees to 
prepare a strong advance against Shreve- 
port; General Hurlbut moved in 72 boats 
up Red River, whilst Admiral Porter, with 
his entire fleet and numerous transports, 
was lying at the mouth of the river. A 
smal! fort on the Washita River was aban- 
doned by our forces with its guns. 
The State of Arkansas has held an elec- 


' tion, under the control of the Federai Gov- 


ernment, and a vote exceeding the 10,000) 





demanded by Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation, 


— —_———~ ~—— 


has declared the abolitian of slavery. The 
authorities in Washington ase becoming 
expert in managing elections after the 
Napoleonic pattern. 

Mobile has been attacked indirectly by 
an advance of the Federal fleet, which 
proved a failure om account of the low 
water and the heavy draught of Admiral 
Varragut’s vessels. Fort Powell opened 
upon his ships,on February 29th, as they 
qvere getting into position, The enemy 
threw 569 shells without effect. They re- 
newed the shelling on March 3rd, with no 
better result. The city is said. te be vesy 
strongly fortified, and its strength is likely 
to be severely tested, as Admisal Farragus 
is reported to assemble the largest fleet 
ever known in ous wates. The C. §&, pri- 
vateer Cumberland, faster than the Ala- 
bama, and carrying 5 guns, with a velna- 
ble cargo, was captured on the 5th by the 
U. &. steamer De Soto, near Mobile. 

The sdvance of the enemy in Florida, 
though a miserable failure so far, threatens 
to assume larger proportions, partly, per- 
haps, because the vote of the so-eafiled 
loyal citizens of that State ave needed for 
the next Presidential election. On Febrvu- 
aty 20th, baving landed, under Genera! 
Seymour, at Jacksonville, they were met 
by the forces General Finnegan ai 
Ocean Pond, 13 miles from Lake City, 
and utterly routed.- They acknowledge 
a loss of at lent 1800 men; we obtained 
five pieces, one stand of colors, 3000 stands 
of smali arms, large mumbers of prisoners, 
and all their dead and wounded were lei 
on the battlefield. On March ist, they ad- 
vanced again, but were driven back across 
Cedar Creek, three miles from Jackson- 
ville, with the loss of one piece. The re- 
port, that they were heavily reinforeed, an: 
the importance of the position in tts bear- 
ing upon Charleston and Mobile, leu to 
General Beauregard’s establishing his head- 
quarters in Florida; after the conclusion 
of the campaign there he will, it is»said, 
be ordered back to the Southwest. On 
March %h, a foree of Federais left Jack- 
sonville, went up the St, John’s river and 
captared Fort Pilatka, sixty miles from 
Jacksonville. They obtained alarge store 
of cotton there ; besides, the point is stra- 
tegically important, and likely to. be 
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Sirongly, fortified by the enemy, to serve as 
a point d’appwi, Another raid had previ- 
ously been made upon the saltworks at 
St. Marks, and the valvable works, seven 
miles in extent, with 170 furnaces, houses, 
&c., totally destroyed. 

Charleston and Fort Sumter lave nobly 
held their own during the menth, and ap- 
parently exhausted the ingenuity and re- 
sources of the besiegers, for Northern 
papers speak of the abandonment of the 
siege. The city has been slowly but, un- 
remittingly shelled, on the whole, without 
serious damage. The only advance of the 
enemy is the erection of a battery on 
Dixon’s. island, commanding Schooner 
Creek, opposite Secessionville. On March 
Sth the monitors appeared inside the bar, 
but no attack was made, _ 

The only movement in North Carolina, 
during March, has been the posting, by the 
Yankees, of a 200 pounder, rifled gun, at 
the mouth of Bachelor’s Creek, on the 
banks of the Neuse River, to blockade that 
river effectually effectually. Our forces, 
under General Hoke, are at Kingston. The 
U. 8. steamer Peterhoff, was. sunk by our 
fire seven miles from Fort. Fisher. <A 
considerable force of the enemy, com- 
puted at 20,000 men, was landed on March 
—th, probably under Genera) Burnside, 
and oceupied Washington, a position which 
flanks our own, and in the hands of abler 
men than the Yankees, might be danyer- 
ous to our troops. 

General Butler, in. Norfolk, has been 
active but utterly unsuccessful, On Febru- 
ary 29th his forces left Norfolk, one day too 
late to co-operate with the raiders under 
General Kilpatrick. They enabled his de- 
moralised troops to escape by water. The 
town of Suffolk was abandoned by our 
forces on March Sth, and at onee re-oecu- 
pied by some (negro) cavalrv troops and 
two gun boats of the enemy. These were 
attacked on March 9th, rented and driven 
out of town, with the loss of one piece 
and a large quantity of stores. The flying 
troops burnt all bridges on their way te 
_ Portsmouth, and lost heavily. On the 10th, 
two gun boats and five transports landed 
troops below West Point, on the York 
River; on the following day they sent 
some cayalry to King and Queen Court 





House and some infantry to Centreville, 
but the damage inflicted was but slightya 
few mills being destroyed. 

Eastern Virginia has lately been the 
scene of two very d@ring and very success- 
ful efforts of some of our men, On March 
2d, two Masters of the C. 8, Navy and 
some farloughed cavalry men, went across 
Chesapeake Bay to the Eastern Shore, 
surprised the small U. 8. force there, burnt 
one vessel, bonded a steamer, which had 
private property of Baltimoreans on board, 
and carried another back to the main land, 
where they beached her so as to save the 
valuable engine. On Mareh 41th, Capt. 


'Edenborough and a few men of the Signa! 


Corps, took the U.S. sehooner, Julia Baker, 
of Portsmouth, with a valuable cargo and 
burnt the vessel. 


The refusal of the C. S. authorities to 
hold intercourse with Gen, Butler a8 Carte! 
Agent, having been silently acquiesced in 
by the U.S, Government, by the appoint- 
ment of Maj. Mulford, U.S. A., the Cartel 
has bappily been renewed, and on March 
Sth, the first flag of Truce, Boat, after a 
long and pdinful suspension, came up io 
City Point, with 64 officers and 797 men. 
Our commissioner returned’ not man for 
man, buta number corresponding to the 
proportion of our prisoners to those of the 
enemy. This also was tacitly agreed to, 
and on the 14th another boat brought 66 
officers and 600 men, among them Gen. 
W.H.F. Lee, the son of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, who had been taken when lying woun- 
ded at his home in Hanover,’and was thus 


ignominiously treated as a hostage for U. 


§. Captains Flynn and Sawyer, The latter 
and Gen, Neal Dow of Maine, were among 
the returned U.S. prisoners. The glowing 
reception given our released men, by the 
people and the highest. amthorities, was 
cheering and encouraging. in the extreme ; 
nor seemed the ardor of citizens or high 
officials abated when, on March 20th, ano- 
ther boat brought over a;/1000 men. An 
impression prevails, however, that the re- 
turned prisoners on both sides are only 
paroled, and their actual exchange is post- 
poned to a future day. However this may 
be finally settled, our gain is great in with- 
drawing our prisoners from infamous treat- 
ment at the North, and’‘in relieving our- 
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selves of the burdensome duty to feed 
Northern prisoners. 

The famous army of the Potomac has 
mot advanced, nor been reinforced. On 
the contrary, Col. Mosby has continued his 
bold guerilla warfare and sent considerable 
numbers of prisoners to the rear. Accord- 
ing to Northern papers, Lieut. Gen. Grant, 
who has recently been made Commander 
in Chief of the U. S. armies, vice General 
Halleck, who has taken the humbler place 
of his chief of staff, will assume himself 
command of this army. He proposes to 
increase it to over 200,000 men—/for which 
purpose Mr. Lincoln has ordered a new 
draft to that amount—and then to attack 
Richmond in three columns, from the 
North, from the Peninsula and from Pe- 
tersburg. U. §. General Sherman is to 
command the Military Division of the 
Mississippi, passing over his senior, Gen. 
Thomas, Gen. W. F. Smith to succeed 


Grant, Gen. McPherson to have the De- | 


partment of Tennessee and Gen. Fremont 
that of South Carolina, previously strip- 
ped of all troops. 


encouraging. The enemy has been re- 
pulsed in every cirection where.an ad- 
vance has been attempted. He has learnt, 
if he can and will learn by experience, 
that raids, on a large and on a small scale, 
are too expensive to be profitable; they 
cost many livesof “ picked” men, do com- 
paratively slight injury only, and breed 
discontent and discouragement in the 
ranks by the returned, utterly demoralized 
men. [le has learnt that Charleston can- 
not be taken by sea, and by land only by 
a larger force than can be spared. He has 
Jearnt that our armies are stronger and our 
means more abundant than he had ex- 
pected. On our side, we have every rea- 
son to look forward with hope and confi- 
dence to the campaign of the summer, 
which is by all parties conceded to be 
probably the decisive one. Our armies 
are receiving back furloughed men and 
disbanded regiments in better health and 
better spirits than before; our men are 
seasoned and hardened to war; they are 
as brave as ever, and have learnt better 
by experience how to save their henlth, to 











ovey their superiors, and to trust in God. 


1The food question in Virginia is the only 


sore point, and energetic measures have of 
late been taken to improve and enlarge 
the means of transportatiom by which this 
difficulty will also be overcome. 

Our home interests are not less satisfac- 
tory. A vast extent of landsin alf the 
States has been put in cultivation to pro- 
duce breadstuffs, and whilst the wheat has 
here and there suffered from the want of 
protecting snow, the open winter has ad- 
mirably favored the extensive planting of 


corn. The energetic laws of Congress 


are not yet in full operation, and partly of 
such thoroughly revolutionary character, 
that in the financial measures at least, sci- 
ence and experience are alike unable to 
suggest the probable results. Here, how- 
ever, as in the enrollment of the addition- 
al classes of men, everything depends on 
the faithful and thorough execution of the 
laws. Discreetly interpreted by the Secre- 
tarv of the Treasury, and energetically 
carried out by assessors and collectors, the 
effect cannot be but most wholesome, and 


'we trust, so gradual as to avoid any great 


al ; 
The result of the military operations of }sevulsion and serious losses. The unity 


the past month is, in the highest degree, | 


of purpose diffused through the mass of 
the people will easily counteract the una- 
voidable cases of Katdship. No nation 
on earth ever bore more patiently and en- 
dured more intelligently than ours. They 
feel not only, but they know by close rea- 
soning, that thé sacrifice of any part of 
théir property, and even a portion of their 
liberty, is preferable to utter ruin and sub- 
jugation. The government will have to 
see to it carefully and discreetly, that these 
sacrifices so cheerfully and universally 
made, are not made in vain—else confi- 
dence will be weakened and faith shaken. 

The Legislature of Virginia, on March 
Ist, passed a law almost unique in its 
character and full of promise for the fu- 
ture. By its terms, a State engaged in the 
third year of a gigantic war, largely fought 
on its own soil, and at its expense, with 
nearly half of its territory overrun by the 
public enemy, still found its exchequer 
sufficiently well filled to enable it to re- 
lieve its citizens of the payment of all 
taxes during the present year. On March 
10th, another important law was passed 
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prohibiting the issuing by the courts of the 
ordinary license for the sale of ardent spi- 
rits within five miles of any city, town or 
corporation. 


The finances of the Confederacy, suffer- 
ing seriously under the immoderate ex- 
pansion of the currency, have been sub- 
jected to the effects of one of the boldest 
experiments ever attempted in the history 
of nations. But, although the bill regula; 
ting the funding of the old and the issuing 
of the new currency, was passed io Feb- 
ruary, the measures proposed were so 
thoroughly revolutionary, that neither sci- 
ence nor experience suggested, even the 
probable effects, which remain therefore 
to be shown after April 1st.* 


-fbroad, our interests seem to have been 
held in abeyance during the month as far 
public information is accessible. The 
most promising: feature is not the renewed 
report of recognition, but the steady and 
considerabla rise of the Confederate Lean, 
which has gone up from 3 to nearly 50, 
the financial barometer, in such cases, be- 
ing alike the most sensitive and the most 
reliable index.of public sentiment, actua- 
ted by interest only. 


Our vessels have made but few cap- 
tures. The Tugealoosa, seized at Cape 
Town by the British authorities there on 
the charge of having violated the Neu- 
trality Laws by landing part of the cargo 
of the Living Age on that coast, bas been 
relensed, because the seizure was not 
founded in_International Law. ‘The 
Georgia” escaped from Brest, where she 
had been for repairs, in epite of the U. 8. 


daw 2 


S. Kearsage, that had watched her for some 
time. The Alabama was last reported at 
Avjengo, E. L., landing the crew of the U. 
S. ship Emma Jane, which she had taken. 
All the U. 8S. shipping in the Eastern seas, 
near China, was unemployed for fear of 
our privateers, and especially the Alabama- 
The Rappabannock is likewise reported 
to be ready for sea at Calais, and likely to 
escape the U. 8. S. Kearsage, watching for 
her off Boulogne. ° 


The appeal in the case of the Alexandra 
to the House of Lords, is entered for hear- 
ing, and likely to be taken up before Eas- 
ter vacation. The case of the Sampero, 
in the Clyde, is to be tried early in April 
by Jury, in the Edinboro’ Court of Sessions, 
and the same course to be pursued with 
ber as with the Alexandra. Two fast 
steamers, belonging to the London and 
Dover Railway, have been purchased for 
the C. S. Government. The same Gov- 
ernment has sent.an ablo agent, a late 
member of Congress, to St. Johns, N. B., 
to attend to our interests there in the case 
of the Chesapeake. 


ena 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In reply to our fair correspondent, “Cora,” 
who writes us from Pattonsburg, Virginia, 
we beg leave to express our obligations for 
the pleasure which has been. afforded us 





by the perusal of her two contributions. 
If our opinion be worth anything, and we 
‘feel flattered that “Cora” seems to attach 
| some consequence to it, we have no hesi- 
‘tation in pronouncing a most favourable 





*The following succinct table will show 


. 


the fluctuations during the month: > 


























Mar 1. |Mar.5.| Mar. 11. atass 16.| . Mar. 19.. |Mar. 25. 

Gold, “a eB 25-30 | 23 23 21} 20$ 
C. 8S. Loan, (100 ‘ 

mill.,) 4 . }t20-133 & int.!115-194) 1154 & int.) 014 & int. 103-1143 & int. 
C.S8. Loan, 7 pe.,. |L18 & int. 

“ 15 mill., - {1774 & int. 177 122. | 138}. /132} & int. 

* Cotton Loan, [200 187 1884 & int. 
Va.6p.ct, . . 1275 & int. | 2753 “195 195 & int. 
N.C. 8 p. ct. . (300 & int. 350 240 = {250 & int. 
Flour, 2 + © //2004250 p. tl. 270 200 
Com, . : per bus. 50 °70 
en . 5-6, per Ib. 775 7-8 
Beef, . ‘ . {275-3 per Ib. 450 5 
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judgment upon the sonnet entitled “Tears.” 


The other contribution was upon our list 
of rejected MSS. in the March No., and 
awaits an order for its return. We shall 
publish © Tears,” which we consider a re- 
ally sparkling little gem, at the first oppor- 
tunity, and would by all means urge 
“Cera” to cultivate her poetical talent. 
One word of advice, however, not that our 
age or experience entitles us to advise, but 
from what.we know ofthe experience of 
others, we assure “Cora” that she coula 
hardly have selected a less remunerative 
department of literary effort, either in 
profit or reputation, than sonnet-writing— 
* Tears” indicates a degree of poetical fan- 
ey which need not confine itself to the 
hope of excellence in any one channel, 
and for her own sake we hope that “ Cora” 
will seek some department of labour more 
promising Of reward in that reputation to 
which it is her privilege to aspire. 


To our pleasant eorrespendent, who 
seems such a delighted redder of the “ Mes- 
senger,”’ and who wrote us on the 6th of 
February from “Near Dublin,” enclosing 
a copy of one of Holmes’ poems, we owe 
many thanks to her good wishes, and an 
apology for our long silence. We entirely 
agree with her that the lines are beautiful, 
but the poem is a Yankee production, and 
even as “charity covereth a multitude of 
sins,” that one deformity, in Southern eyes, 
should hide myriads of beauties. It was 
entirely ‘natural, however, that our fair 
correspondent, in the charity of her heart, 
and admiring only the genius of the pro- 
duction, should forget its parentage. We 
have always liked Holmes, who, in years 
gone by, when we used to laugh at the 
freaks of his “September Gale,” and de- 
nounce with all the enegy of schoolboy 
pathos, the “Harpies of the land,” who 
dared “ to pluck the eagle of the sea,” was 
a3 very an “ Autocrat” over our sympa- 
thies as is Czar Alexander over “all the 
Russias,” or his own hero “Of the break- 
fast table” in his legitimate dominion. We 
have heard but little of the ‘ Autocrat” 
during the war, but presume that like all 
the rest of that favoured people who 
breathe the redolent atmosphere of Nan- 
tucket and Cape Cod, he is true to the in- 
spirations of Plymouth Rock, 





"* Kolia,” writing from “ Mount Athos,” 
wishes to know if we received certain 
MSS. sent us some weeks since. Rest as- 
sured that we have not received them, 
unless they are mentioned among rejected 
MSS. We do not remember the MSS. 
mentioned, and are inclined to believe that 
they have not heer received, “ Talkers, 
what the world says,” will be pudlished 
in an early number. 


REJECTED MSS. 
The following MSS. are respectfully de- 


clined—viz. 

* Road to Richmond *—* Revenge ’— 
“Under the Violets” —“ Years "—* Mo- 
ther’s Prayer”—“ Rose in the Law Book”’ 
—* Norfolk Rebels”—* Influence of Intel- 
lectual Culture in Imparting Beauty, &c.”’ 
—"‘Extortion, a Drama”—“ Christmas at 
Woodiawn’—“ A Retrospect”—* Dead on 
the Battlefield”—“ Strike for our Mother’s 
first ’’—‘*‘Money First "—‘“ Song of the 
South,’ by Camilla—“ Maud, a Heert His- 
tory.” 

Rejected MSS. will be returned upon 
receipt of necessary postage. We will 
retain them a’ reasenable lergth of time, 
but do not hold ourselves responsible for 
their preservation, after they are published 
or rejected. 


We are under obligations of thanks to 
Capt. W. H. Hatch, the efficient Agent of 
Exchange. Capt. Hatch is not only a com 
petent and faithful official, but is likewise 
a courteous gentleman in the discharge of 


his duties. It is positively refreshing to - 
meet a gentleman in an official position in 


these times of mush-room premotion. 





Since the first of March, which was the 
period named in our advertisement for an 
advance of our terms of subscription, we 
have received numerous letters inclosing 
the price of subscription previous to that 
date. Such subscribers will of course only 
receive the Messenger for such time as 
they are entitled to it at our present rates. 
Those persons who have sent $10, since 
the first of March, will receive the Mes- 
senger for eight months, commencing with 
the first No. sent, those sending $5, for 
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four months, and thus in proportion. Our!) 
present terms are $15 for one year, $8 for 
six months, 


We again tender our thanks for friendly 
notices from the press. The, Magnolia, 
Punch, Whig and Sentinel of this city, Pe- 
tersburg Express, Lynchburg Virginiaa and 
Lexington Gazette, will accept our recog- 
nition of their courtesies to the Messenger. 
Doubtless, in this enumeration, we have 
omitted to mention others equally entitled 
‘o our thanks. We are grateful to all of 
our contemporaries Who have tendered the 
assistance of their encouragement, and, of 
course, will not intentionally omit the ex- 
pression of our thanks to those who are 
entitled to them. 


We copy the following advertisement, 
accompanied by the editorial endorsement 
from the Magnolia Weekly. 


A ROLL. OF HONOR. 


We would call attention toan advertise- 
ment that appears in our columns this 
week, in which the advertiser is seeking 
information in regard to acts of daring, and 
instances of endurance and sufferings, on 
the part of our brave soldiers in the field, 
and by which se incidents shall be 
commemorated iif some more stable form 
than through fugitive narratives in the 
daily press. There are probably many 
among our readers—especially among the 
soldiers—who ean assist Capt. Chase in 
this effort to combine in book-form the 
countless gallant acts that have 80 pre- 
eminently illustrated the character of the 
Confederate soldier during the war. 


TO THE VETERANS OF THE CONFEDERATE AYMY ! 


Came Near Rapipan River, Va. \ 
February, 1864. 

Having in progress an enterprise, by 
which men in the field—with or withour 
rank, living er dead—-whose eminently 
meritorious deeds entitle them to distinc ; 
tion shall be introduced in the annals of 
the present American war, the undersigned 
respectfully invites thegublic—the soldiery 
in particular—to furnish incidents of re- 
markable daring in battle, and endurance, 
sufferings, sacrifices, and other trials in 


persons, endorsed by a superior officer ; 
giving in fell the command. 

By addressing, * Captain Groncr Cuase, 
care of Magnolia Weekly, Richmond, Va.,” | 
communications can be received, safely 
and promptly, from every command of the 
Confederacy. Grorce Cuasz. 


ts" All journals of the Southern Press, 
feeling an interest in the speedy consum- 
mation of this work, will please copy and 
notice editorially. 
March 19. 





Literary Hotices. 








NLL 





LS 


A Cou.ection or Pogms. By James Bar- 


ron Hope, Author of Lieni Di Monota, 
&c., &e. 


Some four or five years since, a little 
volume with the.above unassuming title, 
and equally unpretending in its exterior, 
but sparkling within with gems of thought 
of the rarest brilliancy and beauty, was 
offered to the Southern public by a Rich- 
mond publisher. As: we whiled away 
happy hours of college idleness in the pe- 
rusal of its neatly printed pages, we rejoi- 
eed in the conviction that a rich harvest of 
prefit and honour would reward the toils 
of the gifted labourer. In ourinexperience 
we did not then.comprehend, in all its sad 
and disheartening reality, the indifference 
of the Southern people to the literary men 
antl especially the poets of their own soil. 
A year or two afterwards, when we met 
this gifted son of Virginia, and in daily 
intercourse for weeks, learned te love him 
for his noble heart, his exalted traits of 
mind and character, all of which we 


|thought so generously manifested in his 


works, and valued as one of our highest 
privileges, that communion of friendship 
at his poet’s home upon the beautiful sea 
shore, we wondered still more that a peo- 
ple so prond of their ancestral honours, so 
jenlous of the prestige ef their State, could 
manifést so little interrst; as unfortunately 
they did, in a work chiefly devoted to the 
commemoration of Virginia’s renown, and 
from the penofascionof one of her proudest 
families. All Virginians, at least all who 
boasted the slightest pretensions to cultiva- 
tion, were proud of his genius, proud of 





imprisonment, in bospitals, or on marches. 
Facts must be attested by one or more 


his reputation, yet many had never seen 
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his volume of poems, and many more 
were not informed even of the publication 
of his works. Yet many of these. could 
take delight in the arrant plagiarisms of 
Longfellow, the stupid, “ proverbial” plati- 
tudes of Tupper, or parade the popinjay 
affectation and foppeties' of Willis; still 
could manifest no sympathy in the encour- 
agement of a poet with ten times the geni- 
us of either, and ten thousand times the 
worth of character of all of themi...But.it 
is needless to begin reproachesnow. “ Let 
the dead past buty its déadj” if our people 
will only awaken to the duty of the, pre- 
sent hour, and the future. There is still 
an opportunity to retrieve this past neglect. 
The claims of James Barron Hope to be 
considered as a poet of a high class, do 
not rejuire vindication from us. At some 
future opportunity, not very remote we 
hope, it is our purpose to notice his pub- 
lished works more at Jength. At present 
we would simply eall attention to the fact 
that copies of his last publication can be 
obtained at the bookstore of J. R. Keining- 
ham, on Broad Street, between 4th and Sth, 
We sincerely hope thatthe remainder of the 
edition willbe speedily disposed of. Those 
who feel no interest in the matter on their 
own acceunt, shonld place the volume in 
the hands of their children, and thus pre- 
vent in them, thatdefect in their own edu- 
cation which renders them indifferent to 
poetry. 


Tae Two Nattons. 
The prolific pen of Mr. Edward A. Pol- 


lard, and the no less energetic steam pres- 


ses of Messrs. Ayres & Wade, have given 
the public another piquant brochure upon 
contemporary political topics marked by 
the usual brusque vim and polemic energy 
which have contributed in no smal! degree 
to the wide-spread popularity of this au- 
thor’s writings. Mr. Pollard, as a pam- 
phieteer, is unquestionably ahead of any 
writer who has made the present revolu- 
tion, and its momentous incidents, the oc- 
casion and the field of his labours, and 
his proficiency in this branch of literary 
effort has advanted with a more than 
equal pace with his success as a writer of 
history. His writings have been more 
widely circulated and more generally read 


daring the past two or three years than 
those of any author of his day and coun- 
try. By a fortunate appreciation and use 
of the adventitious opportunities of his 
pregnant and teeming period, Mr. Pollard 
has made a reputation which perchance 
might have been denied him had he 
lacked the stimulus to intellectual exertion 
furnished, so abundantly in times of civil 
commotion. It cannot be denied, howev- 
er, that all his offerings to-the public have 
ability and interest sufficient to command 
no ordinary degree of attention, even un- 
der unfayourable circumstances. Before 
the war, as the author of “Black Dia- 
monds,” a work of whose arguments 
Southern statesmen were glad to avail 
themselves in the heated sectional contro- 
versy then waging, and which the mag- 
nates of abolition, Horace Greely among 
them, we believe, thought of sufficient 
importance to require the most elabordte 
refutation, he was well known as a writer 
of very considerable ability, while the 
“ Letters of a Southern Spy” exhibit a far 
more successful study of Junius than the 
efforts ef many others whose signal failure 
attests the difficulties of success in lampoon 
literature. 


Mr. Pollard is recognized as the avowed 
and implacable opponentgf those who are 
at present administering the government 
of the Conféderacy,a fact of which he 
makes no concealment in any of his publi- 
cations. We shall! not stop to question or ap- 
prove the propriety of Mr. Pollard’s posi- 
tion ny Jn this subject, since no opinion of 
ours could increase Mr. Pollard’s resent— 
ment at what he considers the wretched 
misconduct of the government, or add one 
cubit to that measure of trust and confi- 
dence in the intellect and patriotism of 
President Davis in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, who see in the marvellous achieve- 
ments of three years of most unequal 
warfare, suflicient evidence of his claims 
upon their gratitude and veneration. Mr. 
Pollard appreciates and applies well the 
secret of the superior vantage ground pos- 
sessed by those who Essail others for fail- 
ure or malfeasance in matters in which 
they themselves are encumbered with no 
responsibility. Severe criticism, especial— 





ly of their rulers, is generally agreeable 
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to the masses, but the more temperate-| 


minded of the community admire mode- 
ration, even towards political. opponents. 
Mr. Pollard is not always temperate. 

The Two Nations is, we are inclined to 
think, Mr. Pollard’s best pamphlet, and is 
the least objectionable to those who disa- 
gree with him, since there is less of the 
spirit of implacable hostility against those 
whom he opposes. We have read the 
pamphlet with great satisfaction, and 
deem it worthy of preservation as one of 
the ablest expositions of the topics dis- 
cussed that has come under our kaow- 
ledge. The manly and eloquent vindica- 
tion of Mr. Calhoun from the foul defama- 
tion which has been visited upon his 
memory at the North, and the unjust de 


traction of which he was too often Ay 


object, even at the South, is a worthy tri- 
bute to the most illustrious of Southern 
statesmen. The defence of the States 
Rights Theory as the “only solid founda— 
tion of the Union,” which, as advoeated 
by Mr. Calhoun, made him the most faith. 
ful friend instead of the violent enemy of 
the old Union, is masterly and complete. 
The leading purpose of the pamphlet, ex— 
plained by the title, is the demonstration, 
of the separate character and distinct 
natures of the two people, as indicated in 
the materialistic_religion, counting-house 
statesmanship affa free-school education 
of the one, and the elevated political mo- 
rality and social virtue of the other, and 
is treated ably and suecessfully. The 
“Two Nations” is unmarred by any ob- 
jectionable feature save in its estimate of 
the abilities of those who have directed 
our revolution, Which we cannot think sus- 
tained by facts. But we have no inclina- 
tion to make the issue or space to dis- 
euss it, 


Joan or Arc: An Opinion of Her Life and 
Character, derived from Ancient Chron- 
icles. By John Fentonhill. J. W. Da- 
vies, Publisher. Richmond. 

This pamphlet is an elaborate treatise of 
76 pages, and exhibits a considerable de- 
gree of matured reflection and patient re- 
search, The author explains the motive 
of publication at the present time in his 
preface, in which he says: 

“TI now publish it because there appears 
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to me to be some resemblance jn the nature 
of the contest between France and Eng- 
land then, and that unholy war which our 
enemies now wage upon us.” 


The author exhibits some ability in his 
vindication of his, heroine from the gene- 
rally prevailing opinion. of mankind, the 
mass of whom regard Joan as a religious 
fanatic, who assisted by the superstitious 
spirit of the age, and by a remarkable de- 
gree of energy and perseverance of pur- 
pose, succeeded in accomplishing some 
very astonishing achievements, The pam- 
phiet however appears to us more remark- 
able for the almost fanatic admiration of 
the author for his subject, and his zealous 
devotion to certain opinions, which latter 
he hardly attempts to maintain by argu- 
ment, than for any success in the demon- 
stration of his views, 

In his preface the author contends that 
‘‘we must raise the Black Flag; we must 
exterminate every Yankee force that in- 
vades our soil ; (certainly a.consemmation 
most deveutly to be desired); and we must 
carry fire and sword into the country of 
our enemies.” An epinion much more 
popular with civilians at home than among 
our soldiers in the field, who would be the 
victims of Yankee retaliation, and much 
more commonly advocated by those who 
have no relatives in the army, than with 
the fathers, mothers, wives and daughters 
of the Confederacy, whose sons, husbands 
and brothers are daily exposed to the dfan- 
ger of captivity. We did not learn that 
any of our returned soldiers reproached 
President Davis for his failure to inaugu- 
rate the “Biack Flag” policy during their 
late sojourn at Point Lookout: The author 
is evidently an intense hater of the Yan- 
kee, denying that he is to be embraced in 
the charity of the scriptural precept which 
bids us to “ pray for our enemies,” in which 
we fully concur with him, and invites us 
to the imagination of the rather noyel spec- 
tacle of “ Moscs praying for Pharaoh, or 
David calling down blessings on the Phi- 
listines,” as being quite as consistent with 
moral and religious obligation, as Confed- 
erate petitions for blessings upon our hated 
adversaries. 

In one place we find a rather remarka- 
ble proposition in which is maintained. the 
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superiority of the civilization of the Dark 
Ages over thatof Greece and Rome. The 
classical reader of the Fentonhill pam- 
phiet will hardly concede this point to be 
indisputable. If the “Greek was not a 
gentleman and the Roman woman not a 
lady,” may there not be a very innocent 
query propounded as to what constitutes 
the gentleman or the lady* Again will 
Pericles, Aristides or Cimon suffer by com- 
parison with the Duke of Bedford, or Por- 
tia as drawn by Shakspeare in Julius Ce- 
sar by contrast with any example of femi- 
nine purity or devotion furnished by any 
period of history. The author likewise 
ineintains that Joan was a Protestant which 
sounds somewhat strangely when we re- 
membera remark made by herself while 
upen trial, and quoted by the author, that 
she had “eome to the King of France 
frem God from the Virgin Mary, the saints 
and the church there above.” We have 
some explanation of the euthor’s religious 
prejudices in the opinion which he urges 
that “Modern Rome, with her priests and 
friars like ancient Rome with her pro-con- 
suis and legions has ever striven to over- 
come national spirit, and to reduce all men 
to subserviency to One common rule.” Al- 
together, we have read this pamphlet with 
some interest, but without becoming a 
preselyte to many of the opinions which 
it so earnestly maintains. 


C. S.A. Iuprovep Hunren’s Instructions 
FoR THE Piano Forte. Published by 
Geo. Dunn & Co., Richmond, Va. 


Among the improvements in art which 
the war has developed in the South, we 
know of none superior to the Musical 
Publications of the enterprising firm who 
have just issued this eompendium. 

It consists of two parts of 16 pages 
each. The first contains rudiments for 
the Piano, to be studied by tbe pupil, and 
yet omits much which the teacher should 
inculcate orally. It also includes the ma- 
jor and minor scales carefully fingered. 

The second part is an enlargement of 
the system pursued in the first, and gives 
a selection of “lessons” consisting of pop- 
ular operatic airs, amusing as well as in- 
structive. . Among ‘these are “ Levnore,” 
by Lozerny ; the celebrated “ March,” by 


Mayerbeer; Julian’s “Prima Donna 
Waltz,” an air from L’Elizir, and nume” 
rous others. , 

Four pages are devoted to Right and 
Left-Handed passages, whieh are arranged 
more progressively than in the original. 

The mechanical execution of the work, 
from the beautiful title page to the conclu- 
sion, is equal, if not superior, to anything 
already produced in the South. 

Either part may be had separately. We 
cordially recommend this work to the pub- 
lic. 


Tue Ace. 


The February number of this periodical 
presents a beautiful exterior; and many 
attractions in its literary features. Surely 
no one Should need to think twice as to 
the propriety of subscribing to the Age, 
after an examination of its contents, 
Messrs. Legarde & Co. have chosen the 
higher walks of literature, and the South- 
rn people owe as a vindieation of their 
natienal literary character, a liberal sup- 
port of so sterling a jeurnal. The con- 
tents of the Age embrace a variety of 
original and selected articles. We com- 
mend the Age to all classes of readers. 


Charles Dicken’s last story, entitled, 
“Mrs. Lreripgr’s Longing, re-printed at 
the office of the Mobile Register and Ad- 
vertiser, is now offered for sale by our 
Agent, S. Hart, Sr., at Charleston, S. C., 
and can be had at $2 per copy, or $2.10 by 
mail. 


The following Acrostic affords the same 
solution to our last Charade which we 
have received from several correspon- 
dents : 


ACROSTIC. 


C ould easy solve your last Charade, 

|'O n pic-nic down in yonder glade, 

U nder the linden’s spreading shade, 

R ob rustic stammering like a clown, 

T abitha in her Sunday gown, 

8 impering, smiling archly down. 

H apless swain! for were both smitten, 

I nm rhymes it ne’er would have been writ- 
ten, 





“P oor trusting Rob, he got the mitten.” 





